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CRITICAL REVIEW: 





| For the Month of December} 1761. 





ARTICLE I. 


Fingal: An Antient Epic Poem. In Six Books. ‘Togethér witb fee % 


veral other Poems, compofed by Othan, the Son of Fingal. Trane 


Jflated from the Galic Language. By James Macpherfon. 4105 


Pr. 12s. Becket axd Hondt. 


ROM the Highland fragments that were publithed fome 

time ago, our expectations were raifed very high in favour 
of this work, promifed: by the fame editor, who, in our opinion, 
has amply fulfilled his engagements with the public. 


If thé bad writers of the age, who have fmarted from the 
ftri€tures of the Critical Review, had any idea of the pleafure 
we feel in perufing a work of extraordinary merit, they would 
groan under a double load of mortification; becaufe in that 
cafe they would be deprived of the confolation to which every 
repulfed author has recourfe ; the kind fuppofition that his per- 
formance was damned by thofe only who are actuated by ran- 
cour, envy, and malevolence. The piece before us abounds 
with fuch poetical images, fuch flights of fancy, fuch interefting 
characters, pathetic touches, and fublime fentiments, as cannot 
fail to excite the admiration of tafte, while they wake the foul 
of fenfibility. 


Before we enter into the merits of the poem itfelf, it may be 
neceflary to obferve that the work is elegantly printed in quarto, 
with a frontifpiece, well engraved by ‘Taylor, fram a drawing 
of Wale, reprefenting the venerable bard Offian, with his flow- 
ing beard, deprived of eyefight, and oppreffed with age, fitting 
under a tree on which his harp is fufpended. He is wrapt ina 


poetical vifion : on his right hand appears his daughter-in- law, ' 


the fair Malvina, leaning on a rock, in the attitude of liftenin 
to the exploits of her dear departed hufband Ofcar, which hi 
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father takes pleafure in rehearfing : On his left hand, “the fpirits 
of his father Fingal, his fom, his brothers, friends, and ancef- 
tors, are feen hovering in the clouds, feemingly pleafed to hear * 
their own praife recited. This, at leaft, we take to be the 
nature of the defign. 





In the preface the ingenious tranflator gives us to underftand, 
that at the requeft of fome perfons of rank and tafte in North- 
Britain, he had made a tour through the Highlands and wef- 
tern ifles, in order to recover what remained of the werks of the 


» old.bards, efpecially thofe of Offian, the fon of Fingal, the beft 
sand moft antient poet whom tradition hath handed down to 
»  poiterity. He fucceeded fo well in this expedition, that by the 


affiftance of feveral gentlemen in the Hightands, he was enabled 
to complete the Epic poem of Fingal, the fubje& of which is 
the delivery of Ireland from the Danes by the valour of the 
Scottifh king Fingal, who flourifhed in the third century. Mr. 
Macpherfon juitly remarks, this poem is fo little interlarded with 
fable, that one cannot help thinking it the genuine hiftory of 
Fingal’s expedition ; in which cafe, the compofitions of Offian 
are not lefs valuable for the light they throw on the antient ftate 
of Scotland and Ireland, than they are for their poetical merit. 
He vindicates the glory of his own country, in producing fuch 
heroes. as Fingal and Offian, whom the Irith bards have cele- 
brated as natives of that ifland. He concludes his preface with 
a very agreeable hint of intelligence, that a gentleman in the 
north of Scotland, who has thoroughly examined the antiqui- 
ties of this ifland, and is perfeétly acquainted with all the 
branches of the Celtic tongue, will foon publifh a work on that 


fubject. 


The preface is followed by a differtation, concerning the an- 
tiquity of Offian’s poems, on which the editor has difplayed a 
confiderable fhare of fapacity and erudition. He rejeéts the 
{tory of Ireland’s being peopled from Gallicia. He quotes Dio- 
dotws Siculus to prove that the inhabitants of that ifland were 
originally Britons; and is of opinion, that even the northern 
extremities of Great Britain were peopled by thofe nations of 
the Celtz, who firft tranfmigrated from the neareft continent of 
Gaul. Some of thefe conjectures, however, are liable to ob- 


jections.. If we may believe the Britifh hiftorians, Nennius and 


Gildas; different parts of Ireland were. peopled at different 
times from different parts of Great Britain, and thefe different 
colonies differed in manners, cuftoms, and language. That 
the old Irith, and the Highland Scots, were originally the fame 
pe@ple, appears from the conformity in the language of the two 
nations, which is precifely the fame, with a little variation in 
* | point 
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point of diale& : but it is as certain, that this language is alro- 
gether unintelligible to the Welth, who {peak the pure tongues 
that was ufed by their anceftors, the inhabitants of South Bri- 
tain. It muft be owned there is a fimilitude in a great number 
of words belonging to thefe two languages; but this refem- 
blance is extremely falla¢ious, and, indeed, may be found ig 
all the languages both antient and modern. We are therefore 
furprifed to fee Pezron giving a meagre catalogue of words, to 
prove the affinity between the Greek and theCeltic ; for a man 
of induftry and ingenious conjecture might, we ppp 
derive every word of the one language from fome root of 


other. 


For example: Caracalla, which Mr. Macpherfon feems to 
think, comes from Cérac /uil, an Irith word, fignifying serrible 
eye, may as naturally be derived. fromm Kapaxaaoy, pulchrum ca~ 
put. Dio Caffius, indeed, exnrefsly fays, Kapaxarnros was 
the name of a garment worn by the barbarians, tie iS s2y 
sud. usiv, BapBapinws, &c. which garment the fon of Severus ai- 
fected to wear, and even introduced among his troops ; a cir- 
cumftance from which he was denominated Caracalla. Others 
fay it was akind of hood, or cap ; andif fo, the Greek epithet 
Kapaxezrros would be extremely proper to fignify an ornament 
to the head. ‘The refemblance to the Greek may be feen in 
many other words, both Britifh and Irith ; fuch as Caratacus to 
Keparaxus, a javelin of horn, alluding to the antient darts and 
arrows tipped with horn. Galgacus, to XadAnaxss, a javelin of 
brafs ; an epithet not improperly beftowed’ upon a warrior. Ver~ 
gobrethus, the appellation given to the temporary king, whom 
the antient Britons elected in the beginning of every war, may 
very probably come, as our tranflator fuppofes, from the Celtic 
words Fer-gu-breth, the man to judge: yet an etymolygift, 
without much ftraining, might extra&t it from the Greek words. 
evepyoBprdus, fignifying, one who wells perform an important 
work, ey dene, Epyov, Opits, and BoBuc, gravis. In like manner 
we may derive the famous Hyperborean philofopher 4éaris, 
fuppofed to have been a Highlander, celebrated by Herodotus, 
Diodorus Siculus, Jamblychus, and Porphyry ; his name, we 
fay, may be derived from the Greek words aBaprs, or aBapus, 
the one implying a native of the continent, the other, a man of 
a good temper, from alpha, privation, and Beapus, gravis, or 
moleftia, Such a fimilarity may be difcovered in almoft all the 
perfonages of this noble Celtic poem. Fingal, from 2y,y- 
xaarws, pulchre fplendens, glorioufly fhining ; Offian, or Ofian, 
from ws ¢xia, ut Jfocius, as a companion, alluding to the Glirds 
by whom the chief was always accompanied. By the fame way 
of reafoning, the Ifle of Sky, called in thefe poems the //em 
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Mifi, may be fo denominated from Syiz, umbra, a fhadow : 


ethus alfo we might bring the fair Gealchoila from Taaxesods 


lacfundens, milk pouring, a very proper epithet for a maiden of 
rank in thofe times of fimplicity. To thefe inftances we fhall 
only add the dogs Brann, from Bpsyrtov, caput cervi, hind 
head ; and Luath; from Ava, folwo, to let loofe; or from Ase, 
lave, totake the water. 


Thefe fpecimens we exhibit, to flew how little towards the 
clearing up of antient hiftory, can be depended upon a fimila- 
fity of founds and expreflion. We cannot think the northern 

arts of Britain remained without inhabitants, until they were 
peopled from the fouth, by the pofterity of thofe Celtz who 
came from the oppofite coaft of Gaul. The north of Scotland 
feems to have been firft vifited from the®itles of Zetland and 
Orkney, which belonged to the Danes; and thevery fubject of 
this poem proves, that there was a very early intercourfe by 
fhipping, between Denmark and Scotland. Jn reading the an- 
tient hiftortes of Denmark and Sweden, fuch as Saxo Gramma- 
ricus and Loccenius, one perceives a very ftrong refemblance 
between the old Danes and the old Scots, in manners, difpofi- 
tion, and evenin language, though the Danith is the Teutonic, 
which hath been fuppofed quite different from the Celtic. In 
procefs of time they certainly differed ; aud this alteration was 
owing to corruption, mixture, and adoption in a fucceffion of 
ages and dialects: but as both nations came from the fame 
couatry, Tartary, called the Offcina Gentium, their language 
might be originally the fame. It is very probable, therefore, 
that the country now called Scotland, was peopled from the 
north of Europe before the Gauls, who fettled in South Bri- 
tain, were under any neceflity to fend colouics beyond the 
Tweed or the Forth: that the Hebrides, and. north-weft extre- 
mities of Britain, were firft poficfied by the Danes or Norwe- 
gians, by the way of Shetland and the Orkneys ; and the more 
ealtern parts by German adventurers from the mouth of the 
Wefer, according to the tradition of the country. On that 
fuppofition, Tacitusis not miftaken in fuppofing that the Cale- 
donians were defcended from the Germans. Mr. Macpherfon, 
however, feems to be miftaken in calling Fingal and his people 
Caledonians. Mr. Innes has, we think, plainly demonftrated 
that the Ca/edones, inhabiting beyond the Frith of Forth, were a 
diftinét people from the Scots, who occupied Argylefhire and 
the weftern Iflands ; and that thefe two nations joined as allies 
again{t the Meatz, or Britons, who lived under the protection 
of the Romans, in the country extending from the wall of Se- 
verus in Northumberiand, to the wall of Antoninus, between 


tlie) rivers Forth and Ciyde; and whofe capital was Alcluyth or 
° Dun- 











Dunbritton, Jt appears in fome of the poems annexed to Fins 


gal, that this wail of Antoninus, built by Lollius Urbicus, was 
frequently attacked ; and this town of Alcluyth, called by the 
Scots Ballycluytha, mare than once pillaged by the incurfions 
of Fingal and his poiterity. 

The ingenious tranflator proceeds to account for the authen- 
ticity of thefe poems, and explains the manner in which, with- 
out the ‘help of letters, they were handed down to poitcrity by 
tradition in the fongs of the bards, whofe province It was'to 
learn them by rote, “and rehearfe them at feftivals. ‘The po- 
etical compofitions of the times were admirably adapted for the 
method of rehearfing. They were fet to mufic; and every verfe 
was fo connected with what preceded and followed it, that if 


one line was remembered, it was a!moft impoffible to forget the, 


reft of the ftanza. The cadences followed in fo natural a gra- 
dation, and the words were fo well fuited to the turn wx the 
voice, after it is raifed to a certain key, that it was very difh- 
cult, from a fimilarity of found, to fubftitute one word for an- 
other. This excellence is peculiar to the Celtic tongue, which 
is rendered very copious, by the numerous fle&ions of its con- 
fonants, and its variation and declenfion. 


Mr. Macpherfon fpeaks very modeftly of himfelf in the cha- 
racter oftranflator, and fairly anfwers the objections which have 
been made to the authenticiry of the poems by fome hyper-cri- 
tics, who alledge the whole is his own compofition. Waving 
all the genuine marks of SOY. that appear in every page, 
and the appeals he makes to thofe natives of Scotland who 
have heard them repeated occafionally ftom their cradle ; we 
will venture to fay, that this fufpicion is the higheft compiiment 
that can be paved to the editor’s genius and felf-denial. Laft 
year be publ ithed propofals for printing by fubfcription the 6ri- 
ginals, in order to convince the critics of their authenticity ; 
but as no fubfcription was received, he took it for granted that 
the public required no fuch teftimonies: neverthelefs, he ftill 
intends to print.the originals, or, at leaft, to depofit copies of 
them in fome public library. Thefe poems are tranilated, nei- 
ther into rhime, or blank verfe; yet he trantlatigg is melodi- 


ous, abounding with a variety of agreeable cadences, and ani- . 


mated with a true poetical fpirit, fo that we perceive in every 
} ne the ——- Disye@: membra Pota. 


This epic poem does not take upvone half of the book, and 
celebrates only one aftion of Fingal, kine of Mordvengor the 
Highlands of Scotland. The fubject of it is, as we have al- 
ready obferved, the deliverance of Ireland. Swaran, king of 
Lochlin or Scandinavia, having invaded Ireland during he ni- 
nority of Cormac, fovereign of that ifland, his guardian Cu- 


e g 3 chullin, 
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ehullin,,a native of Skye, affembles the Irith troops near Tu- 
ra, a caftle on the coait of Ulfter, and gives battle to the Danifh 
invader. After fome turns of fortune he is intirely defeated ; 
and Ireland muft have been enflaved, had not Fingal, whofe 
aid Cuchullin had folicited before the arrival of the Dane, failed 
to the affiftance of Cormac, vanquifhed the enemy, and ex- 
pélied them from that country. The war ts finifhed in fix days; 
and the fcene continues all that time on the heath of Lena, 
near a mountain called Cromleach in Ulfter. 


It would be as abfurd to examine this poem by the rules of 
Ariftotie, as it would be to judge a Lapland jacket by the 
fathion of an Armenian gaberdine. Some critics, more attached 
to the form than to the fpirit of poetry, have condemned Ari- 
ofto becaufe he deviated from the eftablifthed rules of the Sta- 
gyrite; and others have as ftrenuoufly aflerted, that he had a 
right to invent a new fpecies of compofition, 





Pi&oribus atque poetis 


Quidlibet audendi Jemper fuit equa poteflas. 


Without al! doubt, if the poetry is agreeable, the poet has a 
natural right to choofe the manner in which it fhall be pre- 
fented. If the liquor be delicious in tafte and flavour, what 
matters it, whether it is offered in a plain conch fhell, or acup 
of agat {parkling with gems. If Ariofto was held excufed for 
neglecting the laws of the epopeea, as explained by Ariftotle, 
with which he was certainly well acquainted; furely it cannot 
be criminal in a Scottifh bard to compofe differently from a cri- 
tic, whofe works he could not poflibly know. Neverthelefs, 
this admirable piece will, even according to Ariftotle’s defini- 
tion, be found a truly epic poem, and (under correction be it 
fpoken) in many places fuperior even to Homer and Virgil. It 
is fo far an epic poem, as it celebrates and records the actions 
of heroes; asthe fubje& is great, fingle and intire, qweps play 
apakiw, cany nets TeAsiay.——In this it has the advantage of 
both the Iliad and the Aéneid ; for here the action isscomplete. 
It has the narrative mixed with the dramatic, manners or cha- 
racters, epifodes, and changes of fortune; and if it has not all 
the variety Of Homer, it is more perfect in unity than the Iliad 
itfelf. In this particular Ariftotle would give it the preference ; 
as he exprefsly fays, T) yee abposrepav, id sov i) WoAA@ xexpa- 
vevor To Yeovw 3 for the more reftricted is pleafanter than that 
which includes a mixture, Or length of time. The reafon ts 
plain; shat the memory fhould not be tired, nor the imagina- 


tion diftra@ed, 


Waee 


Vath refpect to the execution, our Celtic poem, fo far as we 
can judg@, is inferior to none extant. ‘The characters are 
marked, 
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marked, and maintained with ftrength and propriety: the me- 
taphors are bold, the fimilies apt and beautiful, the images 
ftriking, the fentiments noble, and the moral refined. Of the 
meafure we can fay nothing, as being ignorant of the original 
from whence it is tranflated: but the work abounds with many 
inftances of the fublime ; and the pathetic occurs fo often, that 


we will defy any perfon of fenfibility to read three fucceedingy 


pages of it, without feeling {trong emotions of tendernefs and 
admiration. 


In fome particulars it may feem, in the critic’s eye, a little 
defective. It is not fo dramatic as Homer and Virgil, It is in- 
troduced without invocation ; and it is carried on without the 
help of machinery, that is, the interpofition of the gods. ‘The 
fenfible tranflator obferves, that the epocha of this aétion 1s 
previous to the knowledge of Chriftianity in Scotland: that the 
religion of the Druids was in difgrace at this period with Offian 
the poet, becaufe they had conftantly oppofed the heredi- 
tary right of fucceffion in the family of Fingal his father; a 
circumftance that may account for his total filence with re- 
fpeét to religious rites and ceremonies: that, moreover, it was 
the cuftom of the antient bards to avoid all religious allufions in 
their prophane poems: and as to machinery, the notions of 
heroifm were fo delicate among the Scots of thofe days, that 
they would have confidered an immediate interpofition of any 
divinity, as a circumftance derogatory from the glory of their 
atchievements. Indeed, after all the pains which the critics 
have taken to juftify the gods of Homer ; and in fpite of the 
magnificence and fublimity with which the poet has defcribed 
their councils and their conduct; we think, upon the whole, 
they ferved only to outrage probability; to detraét from the 
principal characters of the poem; to difgrace the religion of 
Greece; and corrupt the morals of mankind, 


It has been afligned as one reafon for the dearth of epic poetry 
among the moderns, that the Chriftian religion admits of no 
machinery: but this we affirm is not the cafe. We have our 
angels, faints, demons, genji or fairies, oracles, predictions, 
portents, miracles, and forceries, produ@tive of as great a va~- 
riety of poetical machines, as the whole mythology of the an- 
cients could afford. But if thefe helps were intirely wanting, 
we fee in this example of Fingal, that an epic poem of con- 
fummate merit may be finifhed without fuch extraneous affilt- 
ance. ‘True it is, Offian has frequent recourfe te the fpirits of 
departed heroes, who make their appearance in different parts 
of his poem; but thefe are not the incidents which recommend 
themfelves the moft ftrongly to the reader’s approbation. ‘That 
particular which, of all others, will be the moft apt to excite the 
Gg4 adini- 
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admiration, and command the applaufe, is the generous hu- 
manity of heart, which diftinguifhes the principal perfonages of 
this amazing performance. That in thofe times of barbarity, 
before the mind was extended by cultivation, or the heart foft- 
ened by the precepts and examples of true religion, a race of he- 
roes fhould appear on the defart hills of Scotland, endued with 
all the tendernefs and delicacy of human nature; is a circum- 
itance that even tranfcends the ordinary mounds of credibility. 
It is a circumftance, in which, we will be bold to fay, the Celtic 
bard Offian has far excelled, not only his blind brother Mz- 
onides of Greece, but alfo the mild, civilized, and fentimental 
Mantuan.—The editor, therefore, might have, with great pro- 
peyety, affumed the motto, 


Cedite Romani feriptores, cedite Graii ! 


hevchief characters of Homer and Virgil are generally mere 
barbarians, actuated by the moft brutal revenge, who infult 
their antagoniits even in the article of death. Agamemnon is 
imperious and infolent ; Achilles fiery, puerile, vindictive, mer- 
cenary, and inhuman ; Ulyffes diftinguifhed by low cunning ; 
Diomed by cruelty and arrogance ; and Ajax Telamonius by 
ftupid ferocity. ‘There is not; tothe beft of our remembrance, 
in the whole Grecian camp one hero of an amiable character. 
Virgil, indeed, throws a dafh of humanity into the charaéter he 
celebrates,—parcere Jubje@is, SF debellare Juperbos. But it muft be 
owned at the fame time, that Aineas, with all his piety, flew 
the gallant ‘Curnus lying defencelefs; proftrate at his feet, and 
imploring his mercy in the molt pathetic fupplication. | 


Miferi te fi qua parentis 
Tangere cura poteft ; oro, (fuit &F tibi talis 
Anchifes genitor) Dauni miferere feneda ! 





There is no great variety in the fimilies which occur in the po- 
em of Fingal; but at the fame time we mutt allow there is no- 
thing in them mean, trivial, or obfcure: on the contrary, they 
are often noble and fublime; alluding to the moft magnificent 
objects of nature; the fun, moon, and ftars, lightning, mete- 
ors and thunder, feas and whales, rivers, torrents, cataracts, 
clouds, whirlwinds, ftorms, fnow, rain, mift, trees and fo- 
refts. Once or twice we meet with a fimile drawn from the ap- 
pearance of wild fow! ; and two or three alluding to the ham- 
mering of iron. But there is not the leaft reference to any 
other mechanical art, except thofe that neceffity muft have in- 
vented in the firft ages of mankind; nor to corn, nor fheep, 
nor even to black cattle. Neither has the bard mentioned 
beafts, or birds of prey 5 fuch as wolves and foxes, eagles, 
hawks, &c: and what is ftill more furprifing, confidering the 
climate, 
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climate, there is but one allufion to froft and ice, which would 
have furnifhed a number of fine fimilies for an epicpoem. The 
want of variety in this particular is a genuine mark of the po- 
em’s authenticity, of its having been compofed in the age of 
fimplicity, before the mind was ftored witha great number of 
ideas. The fcene is altogether wild and romantic, generatin 
a filent attention in the mind, and preparing the imapinatifie 
for extraordinary events: an extended heath, with deer feeding 
at a diftance ; arock with a profpect of the fea; a dusky mouh- 
tain; a mifty vale ; a verdant hill; a torrent, a river, and a 
fountain; a waving wood, a folitary oak; and the mofs-clad 
tomb of awarrior. Thefe are the landfchapes prefented to the 
fancy, through the whole courfe of the poem, which the tranf- 
lator hath enriched and illuftrated with a great number of notes, 
explaining the cuftoms and manners of the times, and pointing 
Out parallel paffages in Homer and Virgil. 


The abrupt manner in which the poem begins, has a good 
effect. 


Semper ad eventum feftinat ; et in medias res 
Non fecus ac notas, auditorem rapit. 


‘Cuchullin fat by Tura’s wall ; by the tree of the ruftling 
leaf. His fpear leaned againft the moffy rock. . His fhield 
lay by him onthe grafs. As he thought of mighty Carbar, a 
hero whom he flew in war; the {cout of the ocean came Mo- 


ran, the fon of Fithil. 

‘Rife, faid the youth, ‘Cuchullin, rife ; I fee the thips of Swa- 
ran. Cuchullin, many are the foe: many the heroes of the 
dark rol lling fea. : 





'€ Moran; replied the blue-eyed chief, thou ever trembleft, 
fon of Fithil: thy fears have much increafed the foe. Perhaps 
it is the king of the lonely hills coming to aid me on green UI- 
lin’s plains. 


‘I faw their chief, fays Moran, tall as a rock of ice. His 
fpear is like that blafted fir. His fhield like the rifing moon, 
He fat on a rock on the fhore : like a cloud of mift on the fi- 
Jent hill. Many, chief of men! J faid, many are our hands © 
of war. Well art thou named, the Mighty Man, but many 
mighty men are feen fron) Tura’s walls of wind. He an- 
{wered, like a wave on a rock, who in this land appears like 
me? Heroes ftand not in my prefence : they fall to earth be- 
neath my hand. None can meet.Swaran in the fight but Fin- 
gal, king of ftormy hills. Once we wreftled on the heath of 
Malmor, and our heels overturned the wood. Rocks fell from 


their place ; and rivulets, changing their courfe, fled mur+ 
| muring 
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muring from our ftrife. Three days we renewed our ftrife, and 
heroes ftoodat a diftance and trembled. _On the fourth, Fingal 
fays, that the king of the ocean fell ; but Swaran fays, he ftood. 
Let dark Cuchullin yield to him that is ftrong as the ftorms of 
Malmor. 


‘No: replied the blue-eyed chief, I will never yield to man. 
Dark Cuchullin will be great or dead. Go, Fithil’s fon, and 
take my fpear: ftrike the founding fhield of Cabait.. It hangs 
at Tura’s ruftling gate; the found of peace is not its voice. 
My heroes fhall hear on the hill. 


_ *He went and ftruck the bofly thield. The hills and their 
rocks replied. The found fpread along the wood: deer ftart by 
the lake of roes. Curach leapt from the founding rock ; and 
Connal of the bloody fpear. Crugal’s breaft of {now beats 
high. . The fon of Favileaves the dark-brown hind, Jt is the 
fhield of war, faid Ronnar, the fpear of Cuchullin, faid Lugar. 
—Son of the fea put on thy arms! Calmar, lift thy founding 
fteel! Puno! horrid hero, rife: Cairbar from thy red tree of 
Cromla. Bend thy white knee, OEth; and defcend from the 
ftreams of Lena. Ca-olt firetch thy white fide as thou 
moveft along the whiftling heath of Mora: thy fide that is 
white as the foam of the troubled fea, when the dark winds 
pour it on the murmuring rocks of Cuthon,’ 





In this book we find the interefting epifode of Cathbat and 
Duchomar, together with the following fimilies, which are truly 
fublime. 


‘ As rufhes a ftream of foam from the dark fhady fteep of 
Cromla ; when the thunder is rolling abuve, and dark-brown 
night on half the hill. So fierce, fo vaft, and fo terrible rufhed 
on the fons of Erin. The chief, like a whale of ocean, whom 
all his billows follow, poured valour forth as a ftream, rolling 
his might along the fhore.’ 


Offian, like Homer, abounds with compound epithets, and 
that of blue-eyed, or yaauxamis, frequently occurs. We like- 
wife find dark rolling waves ; white-armed, analagous to the 
epithet aevxoatvn, given by Homer to Helen: high-man- 
ed, broad-breafted, high-headed, far-leaping, ttrong-hoofed ; 
this laft equivalent to the rod‘apyn of Homer; as the high- 
maned refembles the xarstprmes trcres of Achilles. 


The generofity of Cuchullin is very interefting, when he 
fends an invitation to his enemy Swaran, to feaft with him af- 
ter the firft battle. 


* Is this feaft {pread for me alone and the king of Lochlin on 
@ Ullin’sfhore ; far from the deer of his hills, and founding halls 
of 
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of his feafts? Rife, Carril of other times, and ¢arry my words 
to Swaran ; tell him from the roaring of waters, that Cuchullin 
gives his feaft. Here let him liften to the found of my groves 
amidit the clouds of night. For cold and bleak the blufter- 
ing winds rufh over the foam of his feas. Here let him praife 
the trembling harp, and hear the fongs of heroes.’ 





We often meet with defcriptions, in which the found ecchoes 
to the fenfe. ‘This is a beauty remarkable in the Celtic lan- 
guage, and the editor has preferved it in the tranflation as much 
as the Englifh language would permit. ‘ Steel clanging founded 
on fteel ; helmets are cleft on high ; blood burits and fmoaks 
around ; ftrings murmur on the polifhed yews’ the found 
of the bowftring is commonly expreffed in Englith poetry, by 
the word twanging ; but this does not imply the vibrating found 
or hum, fo remarkable in this line of the Iliad, 





7 > 
Acwi Se naafyn yever apyueeoss Bucto. 


The Ionic diale& is very favourable in the found of this line, 
and is often yfed by Homer in the genitive, terminating in 
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After the firft battle with Swaran Cuchullin feafts upon the 
heath, and the bard Carril rehearfes the epifode of Cairbar and 
Grudar. 


In the fecond book Connal, forewarned by the ghoft of Cru- 
gal, endeavours to diffuade Cuchullin from hazarding another 
battle ; but he rejects his reafons with difdain, preferring ho- 
nourable death to infamous retreat, and in the morning ad- 
vances againft the king of Lochlin. 


‘ Then difmal, roaring, fierce, and deep the gloom of battle 
rolled along ; as mift that is poured on the valley, when ftorms 
invade the filent fun-fhine of heaven. The chief moves before 
in arms, like an angry ghoft before a cloud ; when meteors in- 
clofe him with fire ; and the dark winds are in his hand.——Car- 
ril, far on the heath, bids the horn of battle found. He raifes 


the voice of the fong, and pours his foul into the minds of he- | 


roes.’ 


What can be more pathetically defcribed than the fate of Ca- 
olt. * His white breaft is ftained with blood; and his yellow 





% The flexibility and energy of the Greek language, is re- 
markably feen in the derivatives of the word Kaa@w, to make 
a noife. Kaayyun exprefies the twang of the bowitring ; and 
the firft aorift, cxaayEay, ecchoes finely to the noife of armour 
falling : 

His arms around him, rattled as he fell. 
hair 
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hair ftretched in the duft of his native land. He often. had 
fpread the feaft where he fell ; and often raifed the voice of the 
harp ; when his dogs leapt around for joy ; and the youths of 
the chace prepared the bow.’ 


Cuchullin, notwithftanding his great prowefs, is overpower- 


» ed, and retiring difconfolate, paffes the night by the fide of a 


{tream, where he imputes his misfortune to his guilt in having 
flain his friend in fingle combat. He relates the ftory, which 
is extremely affecting ; and the bard Carril rehearfes another 
incident of the fame kind, which happened to Connal, who flew 
the friend he loved ; yet victory attended him in the fequel. 


The mind of the reader is artfully prepared for the appear- 
ance of Fingal, the hero of the poem, and the expeétation 
raifed in a manner fuitable to the dignity and importance of his 
character. Towards the end of the fecond book he is thus 


announced ; 


* Now on the rifing fide of Cromla ftood Erin’s few fad fons ; 
like a grove through which the flame had rufhed hurried on by 
the winds of the ftormy night. Cuchullin ftood befide an 
oak. He rolled his red eye in filence, and heard the wind in 
his bufhy hair ; when the fcout of ocean came, Moran, the fon 
of Fithil. The fhips, he cried, the fhips of the lonely ifle ! 
There Fingal comes the firft of men, the breaker of the fhields. 
The waves foam before his black prows. His mafts with fails 
are like groves in clouds.’ 


Carril begins the third book with a fong, celebrating the at- 
chievements of Fingal in Lochlin, where he would have fallen 
by the treachery of king Starno, had not that prince’s daugh- 
ter Agandecca, who had conceived a paffion for him, informed 
him of the plot laid for his deftruGion. He took vengeance on 
the traitors ; butthe humane Agandecca beirg flain by her own 
father, Fingal carried off her breathlefs coarfe, and interred it 
in Ardven, with the tears and lamentations of a tender lover. 
The braye Cuchullin ftands another fhock of the Danes; but 
being again abandoned, he funk in Cromla’s wood, and mourn- 
ed his fallen friends, in the following pathetic exclamation : 








« How many lie there of my heroes ! the chiefs of Inisfail ! 
they that were chearful in the hall when the found of the thells 
arofe. No more fhall I find their fteps in the heath, or hear 
their voice in the chace of the hinds. Pale, filent, low on 
bloody beds are they who were my friends! O fpirits of the 
Jately-dead, meet Cuchullin on his heath. Converfe with him 
on the wind, when the ruftling tree of Tura’s cave refounds. 


There, far remote, I fhall lie unknown. No bard fhall hear 
art. a = 
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of me. No gray ftone fhall rife to my renown, Mourn me 
with the dead, O Bragela! departed is my fame.’ 


What follows is all greatnefs, pathos, and fublimity. 


‘ Fimgal, tall in his thip, ftretched his bright lance before him: 
Terrible was the gleam of the fteel; it was like the green me- 
teor of death, fetting in the heath of Malmor, when the tra- 
veller is alone, and the broad moon is darkened in heaven.’ 
He lands with-his forces, and is oppofed by the Danes. He? 
beholds Swaran, the fon of Starno ; remembers his dear Agan- 
decca, whom her brother Swaran had bewailed ; fends a bard to 
invite him to the banquet. This being declined by the Dane, 
they proceed to battle, On this occafion Fingal finely charac- 
terizes his own fons. ‘ Offian, ftand thou near my arm. Gaul, 
lift thy terrible fword. Fergus, bend thy crooked yew. Throw, 
Fillan, thy lance through heaven. Lift your fhields like the 





darkened moon. Be your fpears the meteorsof death. Fol- . 


low me in the path of my fame; and equal my deeds in 
battle. 

‘ Asa hundred winds on Morven; as the ftreams of a hundred 
hills ;. as clouds fly fucceffive over heaven; or, as the dark ocean 
affaults the fhore of the defart : fo roaring, fo vaft, fo terrible 
the armies mixed on Lena’s ecchoing heath. 


‘The grodn of the people fpread over the hills; it was like 


the thunder of night, when the cloud burfts on Cona; and a” 


thoufand ghofts fhriek at once on the hollow wind. 


‘Fingal rufhed on in his ftrength, terrible as the fpirit of 
Trenmor ; when, in a whirlwind, he comes to Morven to fee 
the children of his pride The oaks refound on their hills, 
and the rocks fall down before him. Bloody was the hand of 
my father when he whirled the lightning of his fword, He re- 
members the battles of his youth, and the field is wafted in 
his courfe. 


‘ Ryno went on like a pillar of fire. Dark is the brow of 
Gaul. Fergus rufhed forward with feet of wind ; and Fillan, 
like the mift of the hill. Myfelf, like a rock, came down, I 
exalted in the ftrength of the king. Many were the deaths of 
my arm; and difmal was the gleam of my fword. My locks 











were not then fo gray ; nor trembled my hands of age. My » 


eyes were not clofed in darkmefs ; nor failed my feet in the 

race. : 
s Who can relate the deaths of the people; or the deeds of 

mighty heroes; when Fingal, burning in his wrath, confumed 


the fons of Lochlin? Groans fwelled on groans from hill to 
hill, 
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hill, till night had covered all. Pale, ftaring like a herd of 
deer, the fons of Lochlin convene on Lena. We fat and heard 
the fprightly harp at Lubar’s gentle ftream. Fingal himfelf 
was next to the foe ; and liftened to the tales of bards. His 
godlike race were in the fong, the chiefs of other times. At- 
tentive, leaning on his fhield, the king of Morven fat. The 
wind whiftled through his aged locks, and his thoughts are of 
the days of other years. Near him on his bending fpear, my 
young, my lovely Ofcar ftood. He admired the king of Mor- 
ven : and his aétions were {welling in his foul. 


* Son of my fon, begun the king, O Ofcar, pride of youth, I 
faw the fhining of thy fword and gloried in my race. Purfue 
the glory of our fathers, and be what they have been; when 
Trenmor lived, the firft of men, and Trathal the father of he- 
roes. They fought the battle in their youth, and are the fong 


of bards, 


*O Ofcar! bend the ftrong in arm: but fpare the feeble 
hand. Be thou a ftream of many tides againft the foes of thy 
people; but hike the gale that moves the grafs to thofe who afk 
thine aid. So Trenmor lived; fuch Trathal was ; and fuch 
has Fingal been. My arm was the fupport of the injured; and 
the weak refted behind the lightning of my fteel.’ 





We defy all antiquity to produce nobler images, or any cha- 
racter that equals Fingal in thofe excellencies which conttitute 
the hero. What can be more affecting than the lamentation 


with which this book is concluded by the venerable poet 
Offian : 

* Many a voice and many a harp in tuneful founds arofe. Of 
Fingal’s noble deeds they fung, and of the noble race of the 
hero. And fometimes on the lovely found was heard the name 
of the now mournful Offian. 


‘ Often have Lfought, and often won in battles of the fpear. 
But blind, and tearful, and forlorn I now walk with little men. 
O Fingal, with thy race of battle 1 now behold thee not. The 
wild roes feed upon the green tomb of the mighty king of Mor- 
ven, Bleft be thy foul, thou king of fwords, thou moft re- 


nowned on the hills of Cona!’ 





[To be continued. | 
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ATreatife of the Difeafe called a Cold ; foewing its general Nature, and 
Caufes; its various Species, and diffirent Events: Together with 
fome cautionary Rules of Condué?, proper to be obferved, in order 
to avoid taking this Difeafe, or to get fafely rid of it when taken. 
Alfo a foort Defcription of the genuine Nature and Seat of the putrid 
fore Throat. By John Chandler. F. R. S. Apothecary. 80, 
Pr. 25. 6d. Millar. 





HE good fenfe, the accurate obfervation, and fcientific pre- 

cifion of this writer, as well as the importance of his fub- 
je&t, merit the attention of every medical reader. A difeafe, 
which fzom its frequency is reputed of little confequence, is 
placed in an uncommon and fatisfactory point of view; and 
many of thofe errors, that have crept into the prattice of the 
beft phyficians, are corrected, by a judicious application of phi- 
lofophy to the modern difcoveries in anatomy. He confeffes 
that he has borrowed freely from the writings of the ingenious 
Schneider ; and it is true that he has laid the bafis of his doc- 
trine upon what has been advanced by that learned foreigner, 
and particularly his difcovery of the pituitary membrane; yet a 
difcerning reader will be able to collec a fufficient number of 
remarks, new, important, and intelligent, to convey a very fa- 
vourable idea of Mr. Chandier’s talents. As we entertaina good 
opinion of the utility of this treatife, we fhall endeavour to im- 
part, by a fhort abftraét, fome portion of the fatisfaction and 
improvement which we received in the perufal, defiring the rea- 
der will, at the fame time, reflect how difficult it is to retain’in 
an analyfis, every circumftance that may appear neceflary to 
the full explication of the fubjea. 


Mr. Chandler paves the way to his own doétrine, by demon- 


ftrating the abfardity of the notions which the ancietit phyfi- © 


cians entertained of rheums and catarrhs, as they were contra- 
dictory to modern improvements in anatomy, and the eftablifh- 
ed maxims of phyfiology. Some called the pituita that fell 
upon the noftrils and fauces, an excrementitious humour ; 
others alledged, it was formed by a condenfation cf vapours, 
and the catarrhs which enfued were compared to fhowers of 
rain. * A few of the ancients afirmed, that the head refembled 
the fun, as it attraéted vapours; and Galen could not fall upon 
a better fimile, than by likening the head to a fmoaky chimney. 
Ideas fo crude are fufficient fpecimens of thofe laboured fyf- 
tems formed to explain a phenomenon, exceedingly fimple and 
eafy to thofe who are perfe€tly acquainted with the animal ceco- 
nomy. Moft of our author’s criticifms are taken from the 
writer abovementioned ; they are neverthelefS neceffary prelimi- 
naries to the enfuing fyftem. 
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Our author then proceeds to the doftrine of perfpiration, firft 
fuggefted by the nice ftatical experiments of the accurate Sanc- 
torius ; but, in Mr. Chandler’s opinion, neither fufficiently ex- 
plained, nor underftood in its full extent. Sanétorius, and mo- 
dern philofophers, have confidered infenfible perfpiration only 
in a general view, as an excretion made by the outlets of the 
external fuperficies of the body and of the trachea; whereas 
our author extends it to all the furfaces of the feveral parts of 
the human bady, the mufcles, vifcera, in a word, to all thofe 
places covered and lined with membranous fubftances : fuch are 
the noftrils, ears, mouth, fauces, finuffes, pharynx, gullet, 
larynx, trachea, bronchia, pericardium, ftomach, liver, &c. 
every one of which is fufceptible of the inconveniencies refult- 


ing from obftructed perfpiration. 


Having fufficiently explained his idea of the manner in which’ 
obftructed perfpiration contributes to forming the difeafe called 
a cold, Mr. Chandler lays down the fubfequent propofitions : 


«14. Whatever diforders are primarily owing to the aétion of 
cold air, whether wet or dry; or of other cold and wet fub- 
ftances, may properly fall under this general denomination of a 
cold, and fuch action may be called its procatar&tic, or antece- 


dent caufe. 


«2. Whatever diforders do not primarily come under this de- 
fcription, but are only fecondary effects, are not to be claffed 


under this head. 


‘3. Thofe cold and wet fubftances, when accidentally ap- 
plied, in certain unfavourable conditions or circumftances of 
the parts to which they are applied ; or otherwife, when ap- 
plied with a greater force than ordinary, produce the difeafe by 
a fudden check given to perfpiration ; which may be denomi- 


nated the remote caufe of acold. 


«4. This check given to perfpiration, or more accurately, to’ 
the free fecretion of the perfpirable matter, by the caufes men- 
tioned, in any one or more of thofe parts which are within the 
reach of contact with the external air, &c. (fuch as are, firft, 


the apparent fuperficies of the body, 1. e. the outward fkin; 
and, fecondly, the more latent and cavernous furfaces of the | 


mouth, noftrils, finuffes, &c.) occafions an obftruétion of the 
circulation in thofe parts; by which they become preternatu- 
rally loaded ; oftentimes painfully diftended, and their natural 
offices perverted ; and this their {tate may be, with fufficient 
precifion, denominated, the proximate caufe of a cold.’ 


Next he confiders the fpecific nature of this perfpirable mat- 


ter produced from the elaborated chyle, purified by the ftrainers 
of 
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of the inteftines and kidneys of all the excrementitious parts of 
the aliments, churned by the fucceffive compreffions and con- 
quaflations of the lungs; and ftill farther concocted by the 
impulfive fyftole of the arteries, continued through all the mi- 
nute ramifications, The final intention of this highly pre- 


pared matter, is to nourifh and repair the worn-out and watted - 


fibres in the animal machine, to which it is admirably adapted, 
by its clammy adhefive quality ; the redundant and fuper- 
fluous parts efcaping by the minute pores and excretory duéts 
of all the internal and external furfaces of the body. His rea< 
foning upon this fubjeét is ingenious, and his inference will ap- 
pear from the following extrac : 


‘ There are therefore two principal caufes of the tenacity of 
the perfpirable matter, the one natural, the other preternatu- 
ral; and two fpecies of tenacity, the one falutary and neceflary, 
the other hurtful and dangerous ; the lait of which is what pro- 
perly belongs to the fubje& I am treating of, to which may be 
added another remote caufe of the laft ipecies, viz. an undue 
quantity of gelatinous foods taken into the habit in the:com- 
mon courfe of living; which of all the predifponent caufes, 
may be looked on as one of the moft frequent which occafions 
this preternatural tenacity. 


‘ It is this very matter, preternaturally infpiffated, which 
forms the tenaceous fubftance that appears on the upper fur- 
face of blood drawn, upon opening a vein, in the cafes of neg- 
leéted colds and fevers, called fize; and it is the fame matte of 
which the tough membranes are formed, obfervable in the cafes 
of adhefions, in which, one or both lobes of the tungs, are 
often found clofely conneéted with the pleura, after peripneu- 
monies, pleurifies; as well as other adhefions, from inflamma- 
tory difeafes of the feveral parts. 


¢ Such an obftruted perfpiration, therefore, as is fufficient to 
produce the difeafe moft commonly called a cold, is antecedently 
owing to a fudden preternatural chill, and infpiffation of the 
warm thin juices, in their fecretory or excretory duéts or folli- 
cules, and alfo to a corrugation or fpafmodic conttriction of the 
duéts themfelves ; and on this depends the proximate caufe, 
viz. a ftop put to the natural fecretions and abforptions, and 
confequently to the free circulation of the humours through the 
capillaries, which hereupon are diftended, and load the. com- 
pound organs on which the affeétion falls, and particularly the 
pituitary membrane, which is much the moft liable to this acci- 
dent, which gives rife to the moft immediate and remarkable 
fymptoms of the difeafe, and which therefore deferves next to 


be confidered.’ 
Vou. XII. December 1765. - Hh After 
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After Mr. Chandler has’defcribed the Membrana Schneideriana, 
or pituitary membrane, he proceeds to relate the difeafed af- 
fe€tions of which it is fufceptible from catching cold. In ge-. 
neral, the diforders of this membrane arife, he thinks, from 
obitru€tions in the capillary veins and arteries, and in the duéts 
of the glands, diftributed over, interwoven with, and piercing 
through its fubftance, producing a preternatural diftention of 
the veffels, or conftrition of the membrane, ftimulation of the 
nerves, and, finally, an immoderate efflux and diftillation of 
humour. The infpiration of cold air, or the application of any 
cold moift fubftance to the membrane, may occafion this ob- 
ftru€tion, attended with vicarious fhiftings and tranflations from 
one part to another, on account of the inofculation of the fe- 
veral branches of blood-veffels with which the membrane is fur- 
nifhed from different trunks. Our author agrees with Schnei- 
der, that this humour may acquire an acrid malignant quality, 
when the juices happen to be contaminated by malignant mi- 
afmata; and we muit add, that this effect may arife from the 
very nature of the obftruction, without any predifpofing caufe 
in the juices ; and that from hence may proceed ozznas, carun- 


cles, polypi, and cancers. 


Next our author proceeds to the feveral fpecies of colds, as 
they happen to affe& the noftrils, the throat, or the breaft,. 
whence they are called by the general terms of coryza, branchus, 
and catarrhus, agreeable to an old diftich, which we believe to 
be the compofition of the Salernian fchool. 


Si fluet ad peus dicatur rheuma catarrbus: 
Ad fauces branchus, ad nares eflo coryzxa. 


Mr. Chandler, however, either was unacquainted with thefe 
definitions, or he did not chufe to adopt them ; for though he 
treats of a cough, it is in.a different view from what moft phy- 
ficians underitand by the word eatarrh. 


The firft fpecies of cold of which our author treats, is the 
coryza ; this he calls an affeétion of that part of the pituitary 
membrane, fpread over the noftrils, and frontal finuffes, arifing 
from the infpiration of cold air by the noitrils, while the body 
is heated, and in a ftate of increafed perfpiration. This difer- 
der may alfo have its origin in a naturally loofe, inelattic ttate 
of the membrane; in its being preternaturally weakened, en- 
feebled, and enlarged, by repeated accidents, and a habitude of 
catching cold; or in a fudden variation of the atmofphere, from 
cold, denfe, dry, and elaftic, to a warm, moift, and open f{tate, 
The fubfequent rationale of the difeafe, upon this principle, will 
afford a favourable {pecimen of our author’s ability. 


‘It 
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‘It appears (fays he) from numerous experiments, that the 
air contained within our bodies, muft, in order to preferve them 
from being crufhed inwards, or burfting outwards into atoms, 
fuffer fuch alternate ofvillations or condenfations and expaa- 
fions, as fhall always keep it near to an equilibrium with the 
circumambient air, in z/s different condenfations and expan- 
fions : now the weight, and preffure of the external air, upon 
the fuperficies of a human body, is fometimes diminifhed, by 
the difference of fome thoufands of pounds, from the weight 
and prefiure it fuftains at other times. This happens when the 
wind turns to the fouthward ; the mercury finks low in the 
barometer; the high firm clouds feem all to defcend, and 
to refolve into loofe vapours; and the condenfed air expands 
into low broad winds: in this itate of outward air and wea- 
ther, the air contained in the filpids, and in the cavities and 
interftices of the folid parts of the body, will alfo expand ; the 
humours will relax from their firm cohefions and connexions ; 
they will {well in the veffels, and often occafion an emphyfema- 
tofe fulnefs, clumfinefs, and inability of the limbs; the whole 
body will feel loaded and inert; the lungs will be oppreffed ; 
the head willach, and a heavinefs be felt over the eyebrows ; 
all which figns of a plethora will be followed by oozings of a 
limpid pituita through the membrane, which will, at firft, drop, 
now and then, from the noftrils; afterwards will, from time to 
time, trickle down in rivulets ; and at length, will pour thro’ 
the open veffels in copious and conftant defluxions, as if avio- 
lent cold had been taken, until the habit be emptied of the ex- 
undating humors ; when a period will be put to all the com- 


plaints.’ 


He farther obferves, that the fame affetion may be produced 
by what he cails a dry earthy ftate of the atmofphere, fuch as 
ufually accompanies continental eafterly winds, whence pro- 
ceed irritations of the pituitary membrane, fneezings, conftric- 
tions, infpiffations, ftoppages, and, in fhort, a perfeé& coryza. 
An intenfely biting froft will gangrene the membrane ; a foggy 
ftate of the atmofphere, with low, black, .ftagnant exhalations, 
accompanied with fudden, frequent intermiflions, interchanges, 
and ofcillations of drynefs and moifture, expanfion and conden- 
fation, will corrupt and putrefy both the membrane and the 
mucous difcharge. Acontinued moift, damp ftate of the air, 
will check perfpiration, obitruct the tranfpiratory pores, and 
thicken the perfpiring matter ; in a word, any of thefe caufes 
are capable either of producing the difeafe, or, at leaft, of greatly 
increafing and affifting a coryza. 


As the natural termination of this affe&tion, is by refolution, 
the modus of which our author explains at large, he recom- 
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mends phlebotomy, and gentle aperitives, to eafe the membrane 
of that load and tenfion, which would otherwife overcome the 
elafticity of the veflels, and might fpread and multiply the ob- 
ftruétions, rupture the veflels, inflame the membrane, and pro- 
duce a fever, with phrenitis, nafal haemorrhages, and locat 
gangrenes. 


When the cold air, ina heated ftate of the body, inftead of 
being infpired by the noftrils, is fucceffively drawn in at the 
mouth, repeating its ftrokes on the pendulous curtain of the 
palate, on the uvula and tonfils, producing an apparent tu- 
mour, a more exalted rednefs, a fwelling of the uvula and ton- 
fils, a contraction of the fauces, and a difficult deglutition, ther 
our author denominates the difeafe a fore throat, which he 
would feem to diftinguifh from a branchus, tho’ we always appre- 
hended they were exadtly fimilar. His diftinftion we may indeed 
affirm is without a difference, for it confifts wholly in this, that 
the cold air is fuppofed to have paffed over the roof of the 
mouth and the fauces, and to have fallen immediately on the 
epiglottis and fuperior part of the larynx; in fhort, that the 
branchus is deeper feated than the fore throat, though he foon 
forgets this diftinétion, and fpeaks of them indifcriminately. 
The word branchus, he tranflates by hoarfenefs, and feems to 
think that this fymptom can only be produced by an affection of 
the epiglottis and larynx; yet we will venture to pronounce, 
that whatever can occafion an alteration in the natural ftate of 
the ifthmus of the fauces, will likewife affect the voice va- 
rioufly, according to circumftances. 


The feat of a cough our author places in the afpera arteria, 
when perfpiration is obftructedin the membraneous fuperficies of 
this tube, by any of the caufes above recited. He adds very judi- 
cioufly, ‘that the falutary event of this fpecies of cold is effected 
by eafing the loaded parts; appeafing the irritation; by a re- 
{olution of any obftruétions which may be occafioned in the ca- 
pillaries ; by a gentle and eafy expectoration of the vifcid pitui- 
ta, from the ducts and glands; and, finally, by a recovered 
itrength of all the folid parts concerned, by which they may 
be enabled to refift againit any farther preternatural influx: to 
anfwer which falutary purpofes, great caution fhould be ufed, 
in moft recent cafes, not to be too bufy with provocative ex- 
peGorants, which, inftead of appeafing, aggravate the irrita- 
tion; force a preternatural fecretion, fometimes fpotted, or 
ftreaked, with blood; load and ftretch, more and more, the 
obftruéted diftended glands and duds ; and, by a pertinaceous 
continuance, utterly deftroy their tone ; until either, at length, 
the mucus ftagnates in them, putrefies, and creates an ulcer or 


womica; and more efpecially if any of the fmall bronchial vef- 
fels 
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fels fhould happen to be lacerated, by the violence of the cough, 
or eroded by the acrimony of the medicines, or humours, or 
elfe by an irrecoverable enlargement and weaknefs of all 
the parts concerned, a foundation is laid for an habitual 


afthma.’ 


Though Mr, Chandler, in our opinion, improperly ranks the 
angina maligna, or putrid fore throat, among the diforders pro- 
duced by an obitruéction of the perfpiratory matter from catch- 
uig cold, yet his defcription of that dreadful difeafe is concife 
and accurate. We cannot take upon us to determine, with what 
degree of truth he afcribes the firit difcovery of the true me- 
thod of curing the putrid fore throat to Dr. Leatherland. The 
public has long given the merit of that important addition to 
phyfic, to the ingenious Dr. Fothergill, who certainly was the 
firft writer that accurately defcribed the difeafe, and pointed out 
the method of cure, in the manner now moft fuccefsfully prac- 
tifed. According to Mr. Chandler, Dr. Leatherland- founda 
circumftantial hiftory of this identical difeafe, in a Spanifh 
writer, as early asthe year 1739 ; whereas Dr. Fothergill’s ac- 
_count did not appear till nine years after; but our author is not 
aware that he ought to have fupprefied this circumftance, which 
by no means refleé&ts honour on the chara&er of the learned 
gentleman, to whom he intends a compliment. It would cer- 
tainly be more to the dodtor’s credir, never to have hit upon the 
cifcovery in his Spanifh book, than to have concealed a matter 
of the laft confequence to the public ; becaufe at that time this 
difeafe was more frequent, malignant, and fatal, than it has 
ever fince appeared. We do not intend any refle&ion upon 
})r. Leatherland, for whofe learning and experience we enter- 
tain great refpe& ; we only think that Mr. Chandler ought not 
to have robbed one door to enrich another. 


Gur author in the next place traces the different difeafes of the 
eye, produced by catching cold, and is extremely fenfible and 
intelligent upon this fubject. What he obferves upon {welled 
faces, obftructions of the maxillary, parotid, and thyroid glands, 
and rigidities of the maftoid and cucullaris mufcles, commonly 
called cricks of the neck, alfo deferves regard. With refpe& to 
affeclions of the ear, occafioned by cold, we could wifh Mr. 
Chandler had been more explicit, as the fubjeét is important, 
and, in our opinion, but loofely treated by medical writers, 
this branch of practice being left, in a great meafure, in the 
hands of empirics, though of all parts of phyfic the maft deli- 
cate. . Mr, Chandler’s philofophy of fevers, confequent on ob- 
{trusted perfpiration, is extremely fimple, rational, and peripi- 
cious; and his method of cure, fuch as naturally refults from 
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the fymptoms and procatarétic] caufes deferibed. He concludes 
the treatife with feveral very judicious cautionary rules of con- 
dué, refpe€ting the fudden tranfition from a warm to cold at- 
mofphere ; luxurious feeding, which he juftly deems a predifpo- 
nent caufe of cold, and all the viciffitudes of our climate and 
fituation. For the fatisfattion of our readers, we fhall quote 
one general gbfervation that arifes from the preceding afgu- 
mentation : 


‘ As a free and warm perfpiration, and a due tenuity of the - 
perfpirable matter, are of the utmoft confequence to health and 
eafe ; whenever any unforefeen accidents occur, capable of dif- 
turbing, or pervertjng this important part of the- animal cco- 
nomy, no time fhould be loft in remedying the firft and flighteft 
beginnings of mifchief. ‘The accidents I here refer to, befides 
thofe already mentioned, are, lying in damp beds, or in raw 
new-built houfes ; being catched by rain, or thick dews, either 
on horfeback or on foot, or on the water ; putting on damp 
linen, or changing warmer garments for a more flimfy and airy 
drefs; all of which, in their turns, are capable of producing, 
without immediate care to prevent them, the moft pernicious 
effefls of a ftopped and infpiffated perfpiration. Therefore, 
when any thing of this kind happens, and more efpecially, if 
the leaft chill or uneafinefs be afterwards perceived, the only 
fafe precaution to ward off worfe impending evils, is to go in- 
ftantly into a warm bed, in a dry, warm room ; and either tg 
practife a ftriét abftinence, or, if neceflary, to drink fome wel] 
warmed diluting liquor, fuch as fhall ferve to raife a moderate 
{weat, to be continued for fome hours;.ot rather, until all un- 
eafy fenfations, and feverifh fymptoms, are removed ; then to 
dréfs in dry warm clothing, and to keep houfe, until rwenty- 
four hours, or more, fhall fhew that no longer confinement be 
neceflary. This method»would almoft certainly prevent 
fevers, which are extremely: apt to kindle upon fuch general 
checks to perfpirations or fhould a fever be already begun, 
would prevent its continuance: for I will venture to lay it 
down as a maxim, which: very feldom fails ; that fevers from 
colds, fo juftly formidable when rivetted by delay and multi- 
plied obitrudtions, are, in general, as eafily got rid of, if treated 
upon their firft onfets,-in the plain fimple way I have men- 
tioned, as almoft-any diforder whatever: therefore care fhould 
be taken to prevent a too officiots adminiftration of heating li- 
quors and medicines, which only ferve:to irritate and inflame ; 
but which are too commonly made ufe‘on fuch occafions,? 


Thefe fpecimens, and our fhort analy fis, are fufficient to 


eyince, thar this js a fenfible, rational, learned, and ufeful 4 
tile, 
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tife, which we think it our duty to recommend, not only to the 
gentlemen of the faculty, but to eur readers in general;,who 
may receive benefit from the variety of preventive maxims with 
which it abounds. 
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Art. Il. Naval Evolutions : or, A Syftem of Sta+Difciplines ex- 
trated from toe celebrated Treatife of P. L’Hofte, Profefor of 

~ Mathematics, in the Royal Seminary of Toulon ; confirmed by Ex- 
perience ; illuftrated by Examples from the mof? remarkable Seas 
Engagements between England and Holland ; embellifoed with 
Eighteen Copper-Plates; and adapted to the Ufe of the Britith 
Navy. To which are added, An Abfira& of the Theory of Ship- 
Building ; an Effay on Naval Difcipline, by a late experienced Cqm- 
mander ; a general Idea of the Armament of the French Navy ; 
with fome pra&ical Obfervations ; by Chriftopher O’Bryen, EA; 
Lieutenant in bis Majefty’s Navy. 4to..Pr. 10s. 6d. Johnfton, 


J T is furprifing that, in a commercial: nation which hath: at- 
tained to. the thigheft pinnacle of naval power, this fhould be 

the firft treatife (fo far'as we know) upon naval difcipline; 

publithed by any:native or fubje& of Great Britain. | 


It is infcribed, with gréat propriety, to his royal highnefs the 
duke of York, a prince who bears the fame title, and inherits 
the fame knowledge in fea-affairs, which fo eminently. diftin- 
guifhed at one period the brother of king-Charles IJ. ‘a-prince 
who poffeffes all the good qualities of that “duke-of . York; 
without being in'the leaft tairited with the blemifhes of his _ 
racter, bg ; 4 


After a fhort, ‘bat fenfibleintroduétion, fhewing the neeef- 
fity that officers.are' under of underftanding naval evolutions, 
and the eafe with which they may be learned, Mr. O’Bryen pro- 
ceeds to his tranflation from L’Hofte, concerning definitions ef 
lines or erders.. He illuftrates his defcription of gallies with a 
copper-plate, and a detail of the famous battle of Lepanto, \in 
which the Chriftian gallies obtained a complete victory over. the 
Turks.in the year 1571. He next inftructs us how to chaceto 
the greateft advantage, explains the method by. a cut, andodes 
monftrates it by geometrical diagrams. After he has difoufled 
this fubjeé&t, he defcribes the line of battle, not only ima diftin& 
. ehgraving, but alfo explains it from the hiftorical account of ithe 
battle of the Texel, where the duke of York defeated the 
Dutch in the year 1665.. He enumerates the advantages of: bes 
ing to windward, as well as thofe! ‘that are derived from: being 
to: leeward; gives a more particular explanation of the line of 
battle; in what manner it is to be formed for a retreat; how 
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for failing; how for purfuit ; how to guard aftreight ; and how 
to force a paffage: all thefe different difpofitions are repre- 
fented on well-executed copper-plates. 


The tranflator feems to make an abrupt tranfition to part V; 
which treats of the motions of a fleet before it is formed into 
lines or orders; fuch as the proper methods to anchor ; to gain 
the wind ; to difpute the wind with the enemy; to avoid aGiion ; 
to force the enemy to a€tion; to double the enemy; to avoid 
being doubled ; to receive a fleet that bears down upon you ; to 
force through the enemy’s line; to divide a fleet, and to ma- 
nage a fleet in a ftorm: all thefe fituations are illuftrated by 
apt examples from naval hiitory, judicious remarks, and dif- 
tinct engravings. | 


He concludes with an account of fignals; fignals of com- 
mand by day and night; fignals for chace and ation ; fignals 
bf council ; fignals for anchoring, weighing, &c. Thefe are 
explained by a print of the different flags or enfigns. " 


In the next place, he gives abftraéts fram L’Hofte’s Theory of 
the Conftruéion of a Ship, containing remarks on the figure of 
2 fhip ; of bodies in a medium; of the trim, ftiffnefs, and rowling 
ofa fhip. Thefe ufeful hints, founded on mathematical demor- 
{tration, will be ufeful in thip-building. 


What follows is an ingenious effay on naval difcipline, by a 
late experienced fea-commander, comprehending his ideas touch 
ing the qualities of a fhip of war; the firing great guns in pla- 
toons; the formation of the line; the fenioriry in a line of 
battle ; the conduét of a fea-commander in aétion ; the method 
of convoy ; and aretreat ; attacking forts, boarding, &c. 


«Im my opinion, (fays he) grounded. on what I have found 
by experience, to keep aconftant fire on the enemy by firing 
in platoons, will have a much greater effet, and diftrefs them 
more, than the common received notion of broad-fide and 
broad: fide with fome intervals between, which is generally the 
cafe in moit actions ; in order to which, I would divide the guns 
into five fires, in the following manner, viz. half the guns a- 
baft below, then half the guns a-baft aloft, fo the other half 
below forward, and laftly the quarter-deck-guns, and thofe on 
the fore-caftle ; fo that by the time your firft platoon is fired, 
you will be able to keep up a conftant fire on your enemy, which 
method i prefer, as 1 obferved above, to broad-fide and broad- 
fide ; where chance has often a greater fhare in the execution 
than judgment : notwithitanding, this laft method is fometimes 
neceflary, as time and circumftances may offer. I would like- 
wife advife you to point yoar guns fo as to make a breaching 


your enemy ’s fhip.’ 
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In confidering the different advantages of being to’ windward, 
pnd te leeward, he obfervés, ‘ the weather-gage is fooneft clear 
of fmoak, and of courfe that line can better obferve the fignals 
that are made, than the fhips to leeward can, which muft have 
the continuance of both fmoaks longer. 


« Another advantage the weather fhips have is this: if they 
are more in number than the enemy’s fleet, they can detach 
fome from their fquadron, which bearing down upon the rear of 
the enemy mutt infallibly put them into diforder. 


‘ Again, the advantage the fire-fhips to windward have: they 
can (when orders are given) better bear down upon the enemy 
than thofe to leeward can ply up to windward, which can never 
be done againft a line in action ; but the weather fire-fhip can 
bear down againft all the refiftance that can be made by the 


enemy. 

‘ Objection I. Now for the lee-fide, if one, two, or more of 
the thips to windward fhould be difabled, they will drive to lee- 
ward, and become a prey tothe enemy. Moft certainly this 
will happen, if fhips and boats, (which of courfe-will. be order- 
ed) cannot tow them up again, or other fhips fall to leeward 
of them to cover and proteét them ; and, if not, the boats may 
take out the men, and then fet the fhip on fire, which let the 
enemy take if they willin a blaze : the muft put them in difor- 
der as the drives down upon them by endeavouring to avoid hér, 
which, if rightly improved, will be an advantage to the weather 
enemy. 

« Objeft. II, Again, there are who argue for the, lee-line, and 
fay, that if any of their fhips thould be difabled, they, can be 
towed to leeward of them, and there be repaired and put into 
fome erder, and, if their Jine fhould be prefied, they cam bet- 
ter bear away, and make a retreat than thofe to windward can, 
if it fhould be their cafe, and victory againft them. This lat- 
ter part of the queftion is readily granted, if the weather-line 
is fo difabled, that it cannot keep its wind. It muft be allowed, 
that if the fhips cannot keep their wind, they muft continue 
the engagement till they are loft with honour, or the chance of 
war turn in their favour.’ 


The following feems to be a falyutary maxim in fea-difcipline = 

‘ That a commanding flag-fhip fhould never go out of her way. 
for any fhip whatever, unlefs that thi’ fhould be difabled, or 
that a fudden fhift of wind does not take her unexpeétedly; The. 
reafon is plain: if the admiral gives way to one, or backs and 
fills for another’s fancy or mifconduét, there would be no end 
to fuch negligence or over-fight ; therefore the commanding 
flag-fhip expeéts that every fhip in his fleet will obferve, and 
take her motions from him and his feconds, whofe diftance from 
the 
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the admiral fhould be a meafure for every other fhip to follow 
from each other, as near as poffible, except when the fignal is 
made to back or fill, or make more or lefs fail.’ 


His direétions for attacking forts, feems to be the refult of 
fagacity and experience. . 


‘ Of attacking forts. 


‘Though fhips were not defigned at firft to batter ftone- 
walls, yet they have often had fuccefs againft them: but ftill 
it is not eafy to reafon or dire& in fuch fort of engagements, 
fo inany accidents happening, which frequently hinder fhips 
from placing themfelves properly to attack batteries or fortifi- 
cations, fuch as contrary winds, tides, currents, fhoals, &c. 


* But if you defign with a fleet to force into harbour, (wind, 
weather, &c. permitting) you fhould order fome fhips to divert 
the out-forts by coming to an anchor, and placing themfelves 
in fuch a manner as to bring their broad-fides to bear upon 
them; I muftsown when that is accomplifhed, a fhip’s fire be- 
ing quick, will very much annoy the enemy, but more efpe- 
cially againft ftone-works, (which fly about, and do great exe- 
cution) whilft the main body of the fleet pufhes into harbour: 
but, as there is no degree of equality in fuch fort of engage- 
ments, I thall not reafon any farther upon them, and only iaye 
that I have feen various. fuccefs on both fides.’ 


The book concludes with a general idea of the armament of 
the French navy, comprehending the fize of the fhips, the re- 
gulation of cannon, the number of men, and the rank of the 
eflicers, with a defcription of galeaffes, gallies, and frigates. 
We are alfo furnifhed with a lift of thips loft by the Englith 
during the prefent war ; and in two large fheets, a general ftate 
of the French navy at the beginning of the year 1755: they 
exhibit tables of thofe fhips which have been taken, deftroyed, 
and loft by accident, with a recapitulation of the times when, 
the places where, and the means by which they were fo taken, 
deftroyed, or loft, from that period down to the prefent year. 


On the whole, as the abftraéts from L’Holte are faithfully 
tranflated, and judicioufly chofen ; as the remarks of the Eng- 
lith commander are equally fenfible and curious; as the per- 
formance contains a fyftem of naval difcipline ; and as there is 
no other fyftem of this art extant in the Englifh language ; we 
cannot doubt but that every mariner will purehafe the work 
with his firft convenience ; and that Mr. O’Bryen, the tranflator 
and editor, who, we underitand, is a worthy man and a good 
otficer, will be properly confidered and promoted, for the pains 
he has taken in the fervice of the public. 
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Arr. IV. Allin the Wrong: A Comedy. As it is performed at the 
Theatre Royal in Drury-Lane, By Mr. Murphy.  $ve. 
Pr. 1s. 6d. . Vaillant. | 


HE author tells us, in an advertifement prefixed to the 
piece, that he took the firft hint of it from the Cocu Ima- 

inaire of Moliere, which was founded on an Italian perform- 
ance: that. though jealouly, in all its appearances, hath been 
frequently exhibited on the Englifh ftage, yet it was’ imagined 
a plan, which fhould delineate all the varieties of that paffion, 
whether fubfifting between iovers, or in the matrimonial life, 
and blend them together.in one piece, would not be unaccept~ 


able to the public. 


Mr. Murphy has certainly fucceeded in working up & very 
agreeable tiffue of crofs purpofes, and in many refpects improved 
the plan of the Cocz Imaginaire. Sir’ John Reftlefs and his lady 
are much more refpectable perfonages than Sganarelle and his 
wife; and the character of Beverley more interefting than that 


of Lelius. 


Sir John Reftlefs and his lady are both humourifts, and :mu- 
tually jealous of each other. Beverley is.a young gentleman of 
great vivacity and warmth of temper,.on the footing of a fa- 
vourite lover with Belinda, an accomplithed young lady of great 
fenfbility. He is addi&ed to fufpicion ; and refines: fo much on 
his-obfervations and conjectures concerning the conduét of ‘his 
miftrefs, that he may be truly ftiled a felf-tormentor.' Young 
Bellmont is Beverley’s friend, in,love with that gentleman’s fit- 
ter Clariffa, who favours his paffion: but his father Sir William 
Bellmont. has proje€ted a match between ‘him and Belinda; and 
agreed upon the terms with her father Mr. Blandford. :'The 
perplexities rifing from thefe tempers and views, in a variety 
of. incidents ana accidents produétive of miftake and confufion, 
conftitute the fable and a€tion of this comedy, which abounds 
with diverting circumftances. ee 


In the firft A&, Sir John Reftlefs endeavours to pump his 
man Robest, on the fuppofition that he is not ignorant of his 
lady’s backflidings;, but receiving no fatisfa&tion, goes out to 
watch her motions in the Park. ..The two friends Beverley: and 
Bellmont meet jn,the fame place, and fare joined by their re- 
{fpective miftreffes Belinda and Clariffa. The latter moves off 
into a different walk with Belimont, leaving Belinda with her 
lover, who prefents her with his picturein miniature, and gives 
fome fpecimens of his jealous, difpofjtion. Lady Reftlefs re- 
turning from her walk, perceives a young woman, ‘who was her 
maid’s vifitant, called Marmialet, coming out of her houfe; ‘and 
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is immediately ftruck with the notion that fhe muft be one of 
her hufband’s huffies. She queftions her very feverely, and is 
informed. fhe belongs to Lady Conqueft : but, doubting the 
truth of this affertion, the refolves to write a letter to Lady 
Conqueft, to know whether fhe has in reality any fuch atten- 
dant. 

Belinda, having parted with Beverley in the Park, is met by 
her own father Mr. Blandford, who infifts upon her marrying 
Bellmont, and treats her with fuch rigour, that when his back 
is turned, the laments her hard fortune, and is fo affected as to 
be in danger of dropping down. Sir John Reftlefs paffin 
that way, feeing a young lady in diftrefs, fupports her in hie 
arms, and fhe faints away juit by his own door. His lady 
looking out at the window, and feeing a woman in his arms, 
is inflamed with all the rage of jealoufv ; and runs down ftairs 
to upbraid him with his falfhood ; but in the mean time he con- 
duéts Belinda to her lodgings. His lady, however, picks up.the 
picture of Beverley, which fhe had dropped when the fainted 
away. 


In the beginning of the fecond Aé&, Sir John comes upon his 
lady unawares, when fhe is contemplating the picture fhe had 
found, and takes it for granted that. muft be the refemblance of 
her gallant. In this opinion he fivatches it out of-ber hand, 
and abundance of jealous recrimination enfues. He taxes ber ° 
swith granting favours to the perfon whom the picture repre- 
fents; and fhe reproaches him with his andacious deportment 
in openly embracing one of his mittreffes before her window. 
The knight again expoftulates with Robert, whom he {till fulpeés 
as an accomplice in the intrigues of his lady, A footman de- 
livers a letter direéted co Lady Reftlefs, which he opens, and 
Hinds couched in thefe terms : : 


s¢ Madam, 


** My Lady Conqueft being gone into the country for a few 
days, I have judged it proper to fend a fpeedy anfwer to yours, 
and to aflure you, for your peace of mind, that you need not 
entertain the leaft fufpicion of Marmalet,. my lady’s woman, 
She has lived fome years in our family, and I know her by ex- 
perience to be an honeft trufty girl, and one that would not 
make mifchief between your Ladythip and Sir John. 


*¢ I] have the honour to be, 
‘* Madam, your very humble fervant, 


“« Conquest.” 


From the perufal of this billet, he concludes there is a fecret 


correfpondence between his wife and. Lord Conqueft, and that 
2 _ this 
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‘ this Marmalet was recommended as a trufty confidante or 
between. Full of this idea, he refolves to bribe. the faid Mar- 
malet to difclofe all fhe knows of the matter; and fends Robert 
with a meffage to her, defiring fhe would meet the knight in a 
mafk in the Park about the dufk of the evening. - Mean while 
Sir John, going out to inquire further about the picture, meets 
with Beverley, and perceives the refemblance. While he is com- 
paring the features, Beverley has a glimpfe of the piéture, which 
he recognizes to be that which he gave to his mitrefs. This 
is freth food for the jealoufy of both. Sir John runs into his 
own houfe, fully convinced that Bevesley is the deftroyer of his 
honour; and Beverley is maddened with the conceit that Be- 
linda has given away his picture to fome happy rival. He im» 
parts his fufpicions to Belimont, who lays him a wager that 
this is not the pi&ture he fuppofes it to be. 


Tir the third A&, this’ affair comes to an explanation.’ The 
two friends meeting with their miftreffes, ftill in the Park, . Bell- 
mont defires to fee the piture, and then for the firft-time, the 
perceives fhe has loft it. This confirms the fufpicion of Bever- 
ley, who breaks out into reproaches. She, confcious of her own 
innocence, treats him with rather too much levity of mirth, and 
a formal quarrel is the confequence. 


Lady Reftlefs being informed by her maid Tattle, that Sir 
John had made an affignation with Marmalet, who did not 
know what to make of his meflage, takes her meafures ac- 
cordingly. Inthe interim, Beverley having obferved the houfe 
which the gentleman who had his picture went into, demands 
admifion, and introduces himfelf to Lady Reftlefs. He tells 
her, that Sir John was in poffeffion of a pi€ture which he had 
given to another lady ; and the informs him, that with her own 
eyes fhe faw her husband embracing that lady in the Park. 
Thus they feed one another’s jealoufy with a variety of falfe in- 
ferences, and are both extremely miferable. Sir John fees him 
coming out of hisown houfe, and takes it for granted he is my 
Jady’s gallant. Beverley accofting him about the picture, a 
pleafant dialogue enfues, founded upon a miftake; for while 
Beverley means Belinda, the knight thinks he is talking all the 
while of Lady Reftlefs. The A& ends with a well-worked fcene, 
in which Beverley renounces Belinda forever, on the fuppofition 


of being falfe. 


The fourth A& exhibits this gentleman on the point ‘of go- 
ing to the country and abandoning Belinda for ever, when he 
receives the following billet from.that young lady: ‘* The falfe 
gaiety of my heart, thro’ which my dear Beverley might have 
read my real anguifh at our laft meeting, is now fubfided. If 


you will come to me, I will not laugh at your inquietude of 
tem. 
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temper, but will clear all your doubts, and fhew you how much 
1 am, my deax Beverly, ever yours, Belinda Blandford.” He 
tears the letter in a tranfport of paffion, through which, how- 
ever, it plainly appears that Belinda keeps faft hold on his heart. 
Then he is joined by his friend Bellmont and his fifter Clarifia, 
who remove all his fufpicions ; and his jealoufy is fucceeded by 
penitence, and an impatient defire of reconciliation: but he 
will not approach her until he has recovered the fatal picture, 
which has been the fource of his difquiet. . Belinda, with the 
fame view of retrieving the picture, fends for Sir John Reftlefs, 
and begins the explanation with faying, that his lady has ruined 
her with the man fhe loved to diftra@tion. The knight takes 
it for granted that his wife has feduced the affections of Belin- 
da’s lover; and when fhe mentions Beverley, takes fire. He 
tells her that is the very man who has ruined his peace, who 
correfponds privately with his wife, to whom he had made 
a prefent of his picture, which pitture the knight affirms he faw 
her kifs in private, while fhe exprefled her with that fhe was 
married to fuch a man. He tells her he faw Beverley coming 
out of his houfe clandeftinely, fhunning every obfervant eye, 
the characters of guilt in his face, and that the difcourfe he held 
with him ferved only to convince him the more of Beverley’s 
having injured his bed. Sir John having thus roufed the re- 
fentment of Belinda, and left the arrow fticking in her breaft, 
goes to keep his afflignation in the Bird-Cage walk with Mar- 
malet ; meets the mafk, who accofts him, and declaring fhe 
has been frightened by fome gentlemen, begs he will convey 
her into his houfe; a requeft he grants, though not without 
great reluétance, although he knew his wife was not at home. 
Mean while Beverley has entered the fame houfe, in order to 
demand the picture, and not finding Sir John, tells his lady’s 
maid Tattle, that he will ftay till the knight returns. Tattle 
begs earneftly he will not ftay, left it fhould give freth fuel to 
hér mafter’s jealoufy, fhould he come and find him in the 
houlfe. Hearing his voice, fhe prevails upon him to go into a 
clofet, and locks the door. Sir John accorditgly appears with 
the mask, and addreffes her earneftly in ambiguous expreffions, 
He intreats her to gratify him; meaning that fhe fhould difclofe 
what fhe knew of the intrigue between Lord Conqueft and his 
wife ; but before he has time to explain the matter, the mask, 
fuppofing he follicited another fort of favour, uncovers and pre- 
fents the face of Lady Reftlefs. He is confounded and em- 
barraffed ; fhe ftorms, and declares fhe will immediately write 


to her brother. With this view fhe goes to open the clofet for 


pen and ink ; but finding the door locked, fufpeéts he has an- 
other of his creatures there concealed. The key being demanded 


of Tattle, fhe makes fome frivolowsexcufes ; and her evafion equally 
alarms 
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alarms the jealoufy of both husband and wife. The door being 
at length unlocked, Mr. Beverley is deteéted. Then the knight 
turns the tables on his wife, and rages in his turn. He is now 
more than ever convinced of his own cuckoldom ;. and refufes 
to hear the explanation of Beverley, who, neverthelefs, obliges 
him fo give up the picture. After his departure, a dialogue of 
mutual reproach paffes between the lady and her hufband, who 
feems determined:to procure a divorce. 


The plot is by this time fo perplexed, that one would think 
it impoffible to unravel it with any degree of probability. In 
the fifth Aé&, we find Belinda, from refentment to Beverley, 
has given her confent to marry Bellmont, who is extremely 
miferable on thataccount. Beverley vifiting Belinda, acknow- 
ledges his faults, and begs forgivenefs; but, in the courfe of 
their converfation, their mutual jealoufy is revived. She up- 
braids him with Lady Reftlefs; and he charges her with attach- 
ment to Sir John. She burfts into tears, and leaves him in a 
ftate of miferable fufpence. She is afterwards expofed to the 
indignation of Bellmont and Clariffa, for having made them: 
wretched, - by agreeing to accept of Bellmont for her hufband, 
according to the fcheme projeéted by their parents. Her firft 
aim, however, is to come to an explanation with Lady Reftlefs, 
touching the correfpondence between her ladythip and Beverley, 
_ who, at bottom, ftill maintains his place in Belinda’s affections. 
With this view fhe orders a chair to be called, and repairs to the 
houfe of Sir John Reftlefs, without farther ceremony. Bellmont, 
being unable to contrive any other expedient to delay his mar- 
riage, gives his father to underftand that Belinda’s character is 
tainted, in confequence of a fufpe&ted commerce between her 
and Sir John Reftlefs ;_ and this declaration is confirmed by her 
maid’s owning to Mr. Blandford, that his daughter is goné to 
the houfe of that gentleman, whither fhe is followed by her fa- 
ther Sir William Bellmont, young Bellmont, and Clariffa. The 
fcene now changes to an apartment at Sir John’s, in which Be- 
verley appears {peaking to Tattle, and telling her he has fome 
particular bufinefS with the knight. Lady Reftlefs peeping in 
at the door, fhews her jealous difpofition, by faying fhe thinks 
fhe heard John talking with her maid. Sir John, in the back 
fcene, true to his charaéter, exclaims, ‘‘ Did not I hear a man 
in difcourfe with my wife? fo fo fo -he has got 
into my houfe again!’ Beverley meeting by accident with the 
lady, fhe defires to know if he had heard any thing further ; 
and he tells her Sir John had been with Belinda. The knight 
breaking in upon them gives a loofe to his paffion. Belinda 
entering at the fame time, is convinced of ‘Beverley’s infidelity. 
Mr. Blandford, and Sir William Belkmont, arriving, lady vat 
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lefs complains to the former, that his daughter Belinda hag 
made her miferable. Sir William Bellmont being now fatisfied, 
that the report of Belinda’s levity was but too true, permits his 
fon to marry Clarifla, with whom he had juft joined the com- 
pany. Blandford, piqued at the abrupt manner in which his 
alliance is flighted, now offers his daughter to Beverley ; but 
Belinda herfelf infifts upon his firft explaining the bufinefs that 
brought him hither. At the fame time Sir John defires to be 
informed in what manner his wife got poffeffion of the picture ; 
and for what reafon he (Beverley) made fuch frequent vifits to 
his houfe. Thefe incidents cannot fail to afford a great deaf 
of diverting altercation among all the parties concerned. Be- 
verley explains the circumftances in fuch a manner, as to fatisfy 
the doubts of Sir John, who begins to make an apology to his 
wife; but fhe, in the firft place, demands an account of his 
affignation with Marmalet; and he goes out to call his man Ro- 
bert as a witnefs of his innocence ip that affair. Now a tender 
reconciliation takes place between Beverley and Belinda, and all 
the other parties are perfe€tly fatisfied in the laft fcene. 


¢ Enter Sir John, Lady Reftlefs, Sir William, Mr. Blandford, 
Bellmont, and Clariffa. 


Sir Fohn. Ha! ha!——yes, faith, I fee we have both made 


ourfelves very ridiculous. ~Ha! ha! 

Lady Reft. I fee and acknowledge it. 

Sir Fohn. Egad ; 1 own it ;—I can laugh at my own folly 
and my wife’s too—ha! ha—— 

Bland. Why yes, Sit John, you have been both terribly in the 
wrong, indeed ; but, Belinda, don’t you be in the wrong. 
too——accept of Mr. Beverley this moment. 

Belin. If you infift upor it— 


Bland. i do infiitt upon it— | 
Bev. Thus let me take the bright reward of all my wifhes. 


Belin. Well, Sir, and now it’s over ; you have but commanded 
me to gratify my inclinations, for we have both feen our error, 
and frankly confefs we have been in the wrong too. 

Sir Will. Faith, I think we have been all fo; Mr. Blandford, 
we fhould not aave oppofed their inclinations, when we had it 
in our power to make two fuch happy matches inftead of 
one 
Bland. Very true; and now I wifh the young folks all hap- 
pinefs ;—and, Sir John, I wifh you and yourlady happy too— 

Sir Fobn. Sir, it has been a day of miftakes, but of fortu- 
nate ones, | hope, and may tend to all our advantage My 
lady here will be taught 

Lady Ref. Sir John, [hope you will be taught 
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Bland. Never mention what is paft—the wrangling of mar 
tied people about any little mifconduét is only like the lathing 
of a top; it ferves to keep it-up the longer. 

Sir Fobn. You are very right, Sir ; and as we have been all 
in the wrong this day, we will, for the future, endeavour to be 


“« Allin the Right. 


[ Here Lady Refile/s talks apart with Belinda. 


Bev. A good propofal, Sir John ; we will make it our bufi- 
nefs, both you who are married, and we who are entering into 
that ftate, by mutual confidence, to infure mutual happinefs, 

Belin, A match, Mr. Beverley ; I fubfcribe to it ; 





The god of love thinks we prophane his fire, 
When trifles light as air miftruft infpire. 

But where efteem and gen’rous paflions fpring, 
There reigns fecure, and waves his purple wing ; 
Gives home-felt peace, prevents the nuptial ftrife, 
Endears the blifs, and bids it laft for life.’ 


Though this performance is not high-feafoned with wit and 
repartee, which feem in a great meafure exiled from modern 


comedy, the fituations are artfully adapted to the ftage; the 
charaéters are well marked; the reflections folid and judi- 


cious; the dialogue is decent and eafy, and the moral happily 
enforced. | 


hn be 
: a 
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Arr. V. The Old Maid. A Comedy.in Two AGs, as it ts pers 
formed at the {heatre-Royal in Drury-Lane. By Mr. Murphy. 
8vo. Pr. 1s. Vaillant. 


HIS piece, by the fame hand that produced the forego- 

ing, is partly taken from L’Etourdie of monfieur Fagan, 
as we are told in an advertifement by the author, who takes this 
method of anticipating the charge of plagiarifm, which he 
feems to think his enemies would be gladto enforce. Wecom- 
mend the candour of Mr. Mufphy, in thus owning his obliga- 
tions to the French author; but we cannot help withing he 
would employ his talents on more original productions. 


Mifs Harlow, the old maiden, having accompanied her. bro- 
ther’s wife, Mrs. Harlow, to Ranelagh, is afterwards addreffed 
ina letter by Mr. Clerimont, a young gentleman of rank and 
fortune, who declares himfelf enamoured of her charms, and 
follicits her in marriage. The addreffes of fuch a fine gentle- 
man flatter the vanity and ambition of the antiquated maiden to 
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f ch a degree, that fhe immediately breaks with one Capt. Cape, 
a fea-commander,whofe propofals fhe had beforeencouraged ; and 
affumes ridiculous airs of fuperiority over her brother’s wife, 
Mrs. Harlow, who, confcious of her own youth and beauty, 
cannot help exhibiting fome figns of envy and diffatisfaction at 
her fifter’s conqueft. Clerimont, being admitted on the footing 
of a lover, appears to have fallen in love with the wife, inftead 
of the fifter of Harlow; to have miftaken the wife for the 
fifter, and, in confequence of that miftake, to have demanded 
her in marriace. He is introduced to the ladies feparately : he 
accofts Mrs. Harlow, the obje& of his paflion, with that awful 
refpe&t which is the genuine offspring of love ; and fhe confents 
to favour him with her beft offices, on the fuppofition that he 
is imploring her influence with the old maid. He has after- 
wards an audience of that Jady, and addrefles her with all the 
marks of profound refpe& as the wife of Mr. Harlow; but the 
interprets all into the expreffions of the moft awfal and ardent 
love. Captain Cape refents his difmiffion like a true feaman, 
demanding fatistaction, firft of Mr. Harlow, and then of Mr. 
Clerimont, who pacifies him with great difficulty. At length, 
Mr. Clerimont, in a fubfequent vilit to Mrs. Harlow, declares, 
in plain terms, his paffion:for that lady, who refents: it as ay 
infult, and complains to her hufband, that, under pretence of 
courting his filter, he wanted to feduce his wife. Harlow, en- 
raged at this information, draws upon Clerimont, and is in his 
turn reftrained by captain Cape. Finally, an explanation en- 
fues. Clerimont finding his miitake, begs pardon of Harlow, 
and defifts from his purfuit. Captain Cape triumphs, and exults 
in the difgrace of the old maid, who feels the keeneft pangs of 
the moft mortifying difappointment. 


The- intricacy of the fable arifes naturally from the mifake 
of Clerimont, and produces a good deal of the Feu du Theatre. 
The dialogue is lively, and the moral agreeably couched in 
thefe lines, with which the performance is concluded, 


‘ In vain the faded toaft her mirror tries, 

And counts the cruel murders of her eyes ; 

For ridicule, fly-peeping o’er her head, 

Will point the rofes and the lillies dead ; 

And while, fond foul! fhe weaves her myrtle chain, 
She proves a fubje& of the comic ftrain.’ 


ART. 
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Arr. VI. A Voyage to the Eaft Indies in 1747, and 1748: 
Containing an Account of the Iflands of St. Helena and Java. Of 
the City of Batavia. Of the Government and political Condué of 
the Dutch. Of the Empire of China, with a particular De- 
Scription of Canton; and of the religious Ceremonies, Manners, 
and Cuftoms of the Inhabitants. Interfperfed with many ufeful 
and curious Obfervations and Anecdotes ; and illuftrated with Cope 
per-Plates. 8vo. Pr. 5s. Becket and Hondt. 


HERE is fomething irrefiftibly casaging in the moft 

unadorned narrative of voyages and travels into remote 
countries, even though it fhould happen to want the merit of 
novelty. We require nothing more than a faithful recital of 
fats, which muft neceffarily be diverfified, in confequence of the 
diferent difpofitions of the obfervers.' It likewife encreafes the 
fatisfaétion we feel on the perufal of a genuine journal, that fo 
many fpurious relations have been palmed on the public, come ’ 
piled without tafte or judgment, by perfons who never travelled 
beyond the fhop of their bookfeller. 


The entertainment furnifhed in the performance before us, 
confifts lefs in the fubje&t’s being new to the reader, than in the 
fimplicity preferved thro’ the whole courfe of the journal. Per- 
fons, places, and things, are defcribed juft as they prefented 
themfelves to our traveller, with the effects they produced ona 
mind to which they mult appear extraordinary, becaufe they 
were uncommon. ‘The voyage from England to. St. Helena is 
a mere nautical journal, in which not an incident worth relating 
occurs. The author’s defcription of the craggy barren ifland 
of St. Helena is equally deftitute of amufement, as it contains 
only a repetition of what may be met with in a hundred pre- 
ceding writers. Of the fame nature isthe account of his voyage 
to Java, through the ftreights of Sunda, until he comes to de- 
{cribe the perfons, manners, cuitoms, and character of the in- 
habitants of this ifland, known by the general appellation of 
Malayes:' Here we meet with a curious fpecimen of the Mala- 
yan language, which we think exceedingly fonorous and flow- 
ing, as it abounds with liquids and vowels. We fhall prefent 
the reader with a few words, which may gratify his curiofity by 
exhibiting a fample of the whole, though words convey but an 
imperfec&t idea, without fuch phrafes and fentences as contain 
the idiom of a language. : 


‘ An Almond, Sawzan. 
Almoft all, Ampir Jamoa. 
I am here, 4d da, lade fini. 
A horfe, Cooda. 
I 2 Aa 
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An anchor, Saoo. 

To anchor, Sabo faco bala. 
To anchor in a port, Sangar. 

An anchoring place, La boawn. 
Another, Lian. 

Not that, another, Lain derre pado. 
A letter, Balas Joorat. 
Any one, | Barange fiappo. 
Anape, ° Moniet, 
Even as, or like as, Buggemena. 
Like this, this manner, Buggene. 

Even fo, or fo, Buggeetoo, 

So. muth, Banyak. 

So great, Ba/faor.’ 


Our author’s defcription of the city of Batavia is curious, be- 
caufe it has all the appearance of truth, and is the moft recent 
we have perufed, According to this writer the Dutch are lefs 
powerful in the Baft, and their great emporium lefs formidable 
than is ufually fuppofed. It is by dint of policy, fecrecy, fraud, 
and brutalcruelty, that they maintain the credit of their ftrength 
in. that country, and particularly in the ifland of Bantam, where 
the natives are ripe, on the leaft encouragement, to revolt. 


The unprovoked attack on the king of Madura, as late as the 
year 1747, evinces, that the character of the Hollanders is di- 
rectly the fame it was above a century ago, when the Englifh 
fa&tors were barbaroufly murdered at Amboyna, from motives 
of pure avarice, This tranfaction is pathetically told, and, in 
our opinion, the beit part of the whole performance. We fhall 
lay an abitract of it before the reader, as we believe the: public 
is but imperfealy informed of an event of great importance to 
the commercial intereft of Great Britain. 


In the year 1746 the Dutch formed the proje& of conquering 
tlre ifland of Madura, and reigning there with the fame defpo- 
tifm as in all the furrounding iflands. The king was well af- 
fected to the Englith, bis treafures were vaft, his country: proli- 
fic in the moft valuable commodities of the Eaft; and the ruin 
of the trade of an allied power, together with the certain prof- 
pect of an immenfe booty, were motives for an ac of injuftice 
and inhumanity, too powerful to be refifted by the felfifh 
Dutchmen. 


Upon fome frivolous pretence they invaded and reduced the 
ifland, obliging the unhappy monarch to feek proteéion from 
his relation the fultan of Benjar on the ifland of Borneo, who 
fiood in too much dread of the. Dutch, to grant.this favour to 
diftrefied royalty. This obliged the fugitive prince to have re- 
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courfe to the clemency of the Englith, requefting:that he might 
find fhelter on board the Onflow, Capt. Congreve, then lying at 
anchor in the river Caytonga, the captain being himfelf at the 
fafiory of that name. He offered the Englith to refign his 
Kingdom into their hands, on condition they would convey him 
to any, of their fettlements: his requeft was tranfmitted to 
Capt. ‘Congreve, and immediately granted, without any other 
motives than thofe fuggefted by compafiion, The omiflion 
of finking the prows on which the king came on board the On- 
flow, difcovered ‘his retreat. The captain of a Dutch veffel 
within view, fent a menacing letter to the fultan of Benjar, in- 
fifting that the Englith captain fhould be imprifoned, ‘until he 
gave directions that his. royal gueit fhould be furrendered to. 
the Dutch ; an order with which fear obliged the fultan to com- 
ply. ‘The refult was, that the captain was conftrained to fend 
the order required to his officers, by which the king of Madu- 
ra was-to be reduced from a great, independent, and refpe&table 
monarch, to the wretched fituation of a flave in the Dutch fet- 
tlements. 


‘ The letter was delivered to the commanding officer while 
he was at fupper with the king. The king was impatient to 
know the news from Caytonga; but, being a jadge of mankind, 
and of the emotions of the paifions, foon perceived in the offi- 
cer’s countenance, while he was reading the letter, fomething 
that fhocked and furprized-him. ‘To deferibe the diforder of 
the king, his anxiety and mifery, is beyond the power of words, 
Hé atked the news; but, by the officer’s’ filence and concern, 
was confirmed in his fufpicion that it contained, fomething 
gloomy tohim. The king, whofe mind debarred albreft, went 
abruptly from the round-houfe down to the great cabin, where 
his people were, and imparted his fears; and, as much as his 
troubled breait, confufion, and confternation would permit; con 
fulted what was proper'to be done. He fent up afervant, whe 
could fpeak Englith beft, feveral times, to enquire of the officer 
what was the matter; who as often returned without-any fa+ 
tisfacdtory anfwer. He began now to fee plainly his approach+ 
ing ruin ; and the people on board were pteparing to lay hold 
of him, as they did not expect he would tamely fubmit himfelf. 
The foldiers appointed to apprehend him were arméd with cut- 
laffes and piftols, attended with others behind, armed with eung 
and bayonets. Thus prepared, they went down to the great 
cabin, but found the door barricadoed. It was with reluctance, 
but they were forced to break open the cabin-door. The king 
fecing them ule. fuch violent meafures, no longgr entertained any 
hopes of fafety : and, perhaps,‘ thinking he would be put to 
death, and that, after his death, they might make flaves, or put 
“Ti 3 te 
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to cruel deaths, all his women, he chofe rather to put anend to 
their lives himfelf, by which they would be freed from any fu- 
ture wretchednefs and mifery. On this, or fome fuch cdnclu- 
fion, he immediately, with a crefs*, flabbed one of his prin- 
cipal women to the heart. The foldiers fecing the woman lie 
bleeding on the cabin-floor, rufhed in ; but the king, advancing 
with his deftruétive weapon in his hand, yet reeking with blood, 
drove them all out of the cabin. They were loth to fhoot him; 
but, having rallied, they advanced and entered the cabin again. 
All the women were endeavouring to efeape the unbounded fury 
of the king, fome running out at the cabin-door, others jump- 
ing out of the windows into the fea. One of them, who had 
run out at the gallery windows, and was climbing up to ‘the 
poop of the fhip, he flew after her like lightning, ftretched out 
his arm, and, with more than infernal fury, itabbed her alfo, and 
fhe dropt into the fea. The foldiers ftood amazed for fome mi- 
nutes at the tragical fcene, till, at laft, a young midfhipmari, 
more daring than the reft, and who headed the command, 
rufhed through the crowd witha drawn cutlafs in his hand, and, 
with the firft blow, cut the king acrofs the back of his hand. 
He turned in rage, and threw his weapon into the young man’s 
fide. Both were difabled, but neither mortally wounded. The 
king was taken, and, left in defpair he might ufe violence to 
himfelf, or create more effufion of blood, he was bound faft, 
brought upon deck, and there had his wounds cleaned and 


drefied. 


‘ The moft tragical part of the fcene being finifhed, they had 
now time to. take up the:poor women who had leaped over- 
board, and who had been all this time fwimming in the water. 
They were brought upon deck, all very weak and faint, on 
which the people on board carried them down to the cabin; and 
did all in their power to relieve them. After they were reco 
vered, they were all brought again on. deck, and the com- 
manding officer informed them of their fate. This fcene was 
the more moving, as not only they, but all the people on-board, 
fhed tears moft. plentifully, as if no lefs fenfibly touched with 
their misfortunes than they were themfelves. 


‘ The king now began to weep bitterly, and, at thofe inter- 
vals when he could find utterance, ufed expreffions in his own 
language to the purpofe following. ‘ O Englifhmen ! Englifh- 
men! is there noaffiftance, no proteétion, for the unfortunate, 
againft the infolence and cruelty of hard-hearted ufurpers ? 
Can the good Englith behold with indifference the deftruGion 
of their friends tlfe Madurians, and patiently look on, and fee 
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innocence put in chains, without interpofing and doing juftice 
to every one ? Why did you fay you would prote& me ? Why 
did you enfnare me into your fhip, with the nngenerous defiga 
of our.ruin? Where are now your boafted friendthip, greatnefs 
and power, generofity and juftice, your fovereignty of the feas, 
and your fpecious title of being the aid and fupport of the weak 
and diftrefled ? What can we do more to deferve it ?—-I have of- 
fered you my all, and laid myfelf low at your feet; fay, what 
more is in our power, and fee how readily we will do it.” 


‘ After he had faid all this, and more to the fame purpofe, 
he was interrupted by the commanding officer, telling. him, 
that if it was in their power to aflift or protec him, they would 
do it with infinite pleafure; and, pointing to the tears and other 
figns of concern that appeared in his own and the countenance 
of all the people about him, appealed to himfelf, if. thefe were 
not convincing proofs of their forrow for his misfortunes. The 
king turned about, and, looking a minute or two very atten~ 
tively upon the people, faid, * I can plainly fee that you pity 
my misfortunes ; but what is pity without affiftance? Your 
pity, when you refufe your aid, but heightens my grief,” 


‘ Here he was interrupted again, by telling him, that they 
were obliged to inform him, that it was time to think of pre- 
paring himfelf to govaboard the Dutch fhip, whole boatsiwere 
on their way for him. On which, tranfported with grief and 
anger» he faid, **1 am deceived, for you are not that good peo- 
ple J have Jong taken you for. Now, but alas! too late, Iam 
convinced, to my coft, that you are as bad as our long declared . 
foes the Dutch, and worfe than 1 can cail you.” 


© Here the king ftopt, and feemed to puton a refolution to 
keep a profourd fitence. On this occafion the officers on 
board, who could talk alittle in the Malay tongue, endeavonred 
to convince him, in the itrongeft terms, that it was not in their 
power to act otherwife thar they had done; they told him what 
captain Congreve had fuffered, or was ftill fuffering on his ac- 
count, and that his relation the fultan was only to blame. ‘The 
king’s patfion being fomewhat abated, and having a little recol- 
le&tcd himfelf, he began to apologize for: what he had faid, and 
to blame the unkindnefs of the fultan. But, after panfing a 
little, and confidering the power and influence of the Dutch, 
apd knowing how much the fultan dreaded them, he feemed 
very refigned to his deitiny, and willing to pardon hun hike- 
wile. . 

‘ All hopes of the king’s deliverance from the hands of the 
mercilefs Dutch being now vanifhed, he, ia ftrong and pathetic 


terms, recommended his fon at Bencoolen to the care and pro- 
li 4 tection 
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tection of the Englifh. Every word and every gefture was a fens 
tence. ** Remember his father to him ; recount to him all his 
fufferings, which, O ye Englifhmen ! teach and help him to re- 
venge.” Thefe, and fuch-like fhort fentences were frequently 
uttered by him. But it is asimpoffible for me to do juftice in 
the tranflation of his words, as it is to defcribe all the wild dif- 
tortions, and all the figns of inward grief, pain, and agony, 
that appeared in his countenance. 


‘ All the people belonging to the old king, and particularly 


bis women, were no lefs affected with their misfortunes. In 
thefe laft, grief had overcome the power of fpeech, and all lay 
mute and full of woe; even tears themfelves would flow no 
more. 


‘ Boats were now waiting to carry them aboard the Dutch fhip. 
All the king’s treafure was brought on deck, which he ordered to 
be diftributed among the Onflow’s officers and men, who were, 
in truth, much affected with his fufferings. He held out to them 
gold, precious ftones, and other things of value. Some of the 
common men accepted, and others flily were handling every 
thing that was within their reach, contrary -to exprefs orders. 
But the officers abfolutely declined not only to accept any new 
prefents, but brought on deck, and faithfully delivered back 
thofe that had beén formerly accepted. The king, with much 
reluctance, and after often refufing and preffing, was obliged to 


take them back; though he affured them, that he no Jonger vae: 


lued thefe things, further than as they were acceptable to them, 


and as a token of his refpe& for them and their countrymen;, 
for that they were no longer of ufe to him, and would only’ 


ferve to enrich and elate his haughty enemies. I dare fay there 


are not many inftances of fuch fine and coftly things being re-; 


fufed. Gold, filver, diamonds, and precious ftones, were the 


commodities in difpute. One of the officers had received a, 


prefent of very rich crice from the king when he came on board, 
the handle of which was fet. with diamonds of different fizes ; 
but being generous enough. to prefs it back again upon the 
poor confufed monarch, a certain perfon belonging to the 
fhip catched hold of it, and knocked off a large diamond on 
which he had fixed his covetous eye, before he delivered it to 
the king. 


‘ When he went aboard the Dutch boats, he, with tears trick. 
ling down his old cheeks, took his laft farewell of the officers 
and people who had fhewn fuch concern for him. The king 
thanked them all for it; the young prince and the women, 
were too much funk and confounded, to be able to utter one 
word. Thus they left the thip ; and left it in fuch a manner, 

“that, 
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that, for'many days after, the whole thip’s company were fo 
much funk with concern, ‘that they fcarce {poke a word to one 
another, and, 1 believe, -it made feveral of the commonmen fe- 
rious, who had never: been fo before.’ 


Afterwards we meet with a fhort account of the Chinefe em. 
pire, chiefly extraéted from the writings of the Jefuit ‘miffiona- 
ries. ‘The defcription that enfues of the city of Canton, and 
the environs, is the’moft explicit and fatisfactory we hateten, 
though we could with the author had, out of regatd to decency; 
fupprefied a tedious recital of a dangerous a& of gallantry, ia 
which two of his fhipmates were engaged with fome Chinefe 
ladies.  Subjoined 'we-have an account of the Chinefe merchan- 
dize and money, that may prove ufeful to traders. ‘To con- 
clude, this performance. is not devoid of utility and entertain< 
ment, though it ought to have been confiderably retrenched by 


the editor: 





Art. VII. Ihe Memoirs of Ninon de L’Enclos, with her Letters 16 
Monfieur de St. Evremond, and to the Marquis de Sevi pné. 
ColleGed and tranflated from the French, by a@ — 5 2 Pols. 
1zmo. Pr. 6s; Dodiley. 


HE reader is here prefented with the'memoirs of a tour= 
' tezan, who was the ornament and the admiration, of the 
- moft. brilliant court in Europe, at.a period,when jwit was che~ 
rifhed by the fovereign, and good fenfe, joined with elegance,of 
manners, could raife poverty from the fhade.of obfcurity tothe 
{plendor of a throne. This was the epoch. when erudition; 
fhone forth in the drawing-room, and. the toilet was decked; 
with.the moft elegant flowers culled from, the: parterres.of Pat-. 
naflus; when.an extenfive capacity could elevate the ob 
fcure widow of the deformed Scarron to a, partnerfhip with; the: 
monarch; and the. trefpaffles upon mora] virtue, and even'the: 
violation of chaftity, were more than balanced by a — at 
repartee and the fallies of genius. rt 


Ninon de l’Enclos, the fubjec&t of thefe Memoirs, 3 is 2 re, a 
ing inftance of the truth of this remark.’ Her converfatioti was! 
fought, and her acquaintance cultivated equally by the learned’ 
and virtuous of either fex; while fhe was openly bidding’ defi- 
ance to the laws ‘of fociety and the exprefs injunétions of teli- 
gion. Seduced by an unhappy levity of difpofition, and too 
exquifite a fenfibility, the refigned her reafon whclly“to her paf- 
fions, and proftituted the fineft fenfe to’ the moit vicious intli- 
nations. The prey of arrogant. wit, the became the mittrefs 
of every lover, whofe talents flattered her vanity, and whofe 


5 genius 
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enius offered grateful incenfe to her imagination : to the age 
of fourfcore fhe retained the inconftancy of youth, and was fa- 
crificing at the fhrine of love, when fhe ought to have had her 
thoughts fixed upon extreme unction. We fhall give the reader 
a fhort abftraét of her charaéter and life, as they appear in thefe 
Memoirs, and then prefent him with a few of her epililes, as 


{pecimens of her wit and genius. 


Mademoifelle de l’Enclos, defcended from genteel parents, 
was born at Paris in the year 1616. Her father had fpent the 
earlier part of his life in the army, and was the intimate friend 
of the famous cardinal de Retz; her mother was a great de- 
votee, of very limited underftanding.. By the former fhe was 
indulged in every wifh ; and by the latter the was thwarted in 
the moft innocent pleafures. Her father had. taught her mu- 
fic, and by the ftrength of her natural genius fhe foon became 
an extraordinary proficient on feveral inftruments. At the age 
of fourteen fhe loft her mother, whofe death was followed the 
fucceeding year by that of her father ; by which means fhe en- 
tered into pofleffion of her fortune, that confifted of a life-an- 
nuity of ten thoufand livres. Her beauty and external accom- 
plifhments foon gained her a crowd of admirers : the was fought 
in marriage by perfons of fuperior birth; but the could never 
be prevailed upon to contraét an engagement for life, and to her 
laft day expieffed a fingular averfion to matrimony. 


At this early period Ninon de l’Enclos was celebrated thro’ 
Paris for her fenfe, wit, beauty, and female accomplifhments. 
She perfe@tly underftood: feveral living languages, and had read 
with application the beft modern hifterians, philofophers, and 
poets, together with the efteemed tranflations of antient au- 
thors by Vaugelas and Ablancourt. She wrote as fhe {poke, 
with a charming ingenuous fimplicity, and furprifing readinefs. 
Her knowledge was without oftentation, adorned with diffidence, 
and irrefiftibly engaging, becaufe it was exprefied with native 
modefty. Ina word, the is celebrated by her biographer for 
her friendhhip, generofity, candor, difintereftednefs, integrity, ’ 
manly fenfe, and every engaging amiable virtue of her own’ 
more tender fex ; yet is fhe allowed to have been violent, im- 
petuous, hurried away by inclination, and conftant in nothing 
but. inconftancy. Her;firft lover was M. de Gourville, a man 
of refined fenfe and gallantry. His connexions with her were 
but of fhort duration : in the heat of the civil war he was obliged 
to fly his country, and fave the wrecks of his fortune by depo- 
fiting 20,000 crowns in the hands of his friend’ M. de —_, 





a perion remarkable for bis integrity, and alike fum in the 
cuitody of our heroine. Abfence foon cured her pafiton for the 
unhappy lugitive; but her honeliy was iicorruptible, Gours, 
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ville returned, demanded the money lodged with his* moral 
friend, and was thrown into defpair on being anfwered by that 
gentleman, that he was an intire ftranger to thé meanin 
of his requeft, as he had never touched a fhilling of his fortune. 
What hope could he entertain from the integrity’ ofa lady 
whofe infidelity he had already experienced: “He was fefigning 
himfelf to defpondency, when he received a méffage from'M. de 
Y’Enclos, in confequence of which he made her a°vifit} réported 
the conduct of his friend, and met with this réply: “© Sir, fays 
fhe, I have met alfo with a great misfortune in your abfence, 
-and muit throw myfelf intirely on your indulgence. for forgive- 
nefs. I have loft”———here the paufed, ** the liking I had 
‘for you. But I have not loft my memory. .The twenty thou- 
fand gold crowns that you left in my care, remain untouched in 
the fame cafket which you brought them in. Carry them away 
with you diretly, and whenever you afford me the pleafure of 
another vifit, remember. that though you have. loft a miftrefs, 
you have gained a friend.” 





It would be tedious to recite the fucceffion of. amours and 
intrigues in. which dhe was engaged ; fufficient it is, that even 
her old age attracted admirers, and the god of love might be 
{aid to have thet his arrows from the wrinkles of her forehead. 
At the age of ninety her company was folicited by the young, 
the gay, the lively, and the witty. In her. eightieth year the 
intangled ‘in her nets the polite abbe Gedoine: in.a word, the 
was the moft accomplifhed miitrefs that ever adorned the annals 


of Cytherea. 


Such is the fubftance of thefe Memoirs, extracted, as we are 
told, from the petit Refervoir, prettily expreffed, and ingenioufly 
extended ‘to a confiderable bulk by the addrefs of the ‘compiler, 
who modeftly affumes only the name of tranflator. ‘The re- 
‘mainder of the volumes confifts of a feries of letters between 
her and the celebrated St. Evremond and the marquis de Se 
vigne, many of which we think models in their kind, and ho 
way inferior in wit, eafe, and fentiment, to the admired epiftles 
of the elegant marchionefs de Sevigne. We-fhall fubjoin a 
few fpecimens for the entertainment of our readers, ;;"The en- 
fuing letter was written to St. Evremond, after fhe:had completed 
her fifteenth luftrum, notwithftanding it abounds with,the fire 


and vivacity of youth. : 


¢ Your letter has filled my mind with impoffible withe es, which 

I did not think myfelf any longer capable of. The days 
a away,” as good Des Yveteaux ufed to fay, §*,in ignorance 
and idlenefs; yet unhappily thefe fame days are imputed to ac- 
count, and fwallow up both the perfons and things that we are 
moft 
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moft attached to.” You have experienced this laft particular in 
a very fevere manner, You formerly faid, that I fhould die of 
nothing but refiections. | endeavour to.avoid making any more, and 
to forget to-morrow the time I have lived to-day. Every one 
tells me that I have lefs reafon to complain of time than any 
body; but be this as it may, if any body had propofed fuch a 
life to me formerly, I fhould have hanged myfelf firft. Yet we 
cling to an ugly body as much as to an handfome one: we love 


to feel eafe and reift. 


‘ Ihave ftill a pretty good appetite : I with heartily that I had 
an opportunity of trying it with yours, and of talking about all 
the original chara€ters we have known; the remembrance of 
whom rejoiceth-me more than the prefence of a great many 
people that I every day converfe with. 

* Monfieur de Clerembaut often afks me whether he refem- 
bles his father as to his parts? I tell him, No—ButI hope from 
his felf-fufficience, that he accepts this negative in his favour: 
and perhaps fome people may think fo. What comparifon 
between ‘this age, and that we have feen! : | 


€ You will foon fee Lady Sandwich ; but I am afraid that fhe 
oes into the country. She knows all that you think of her, 
She will tell you more news of the country than I can do. She 
‘has examined and founded every thing to the bottom. She 
perfectly knows all my haunts ; and has found the way not to be 


a ftranger here, Adieu.’ 


Good fenfe and lively humour diftinguifh the fubfequent let~ 
ter to the marquis de Sevigné. 

¢ How -Marquis! Charge me with the care.of your educa 
tion! To guide you in the courfe you are now fo fteer! This is 
really expeCting too much for my friendfhip for you. You 
know that when a woman who has paffed her prime, is ob- 
ferved to pay any particular attention toward a young man, 
they immediately cry, She mzans to enter him into life; and you are 
not ignorant of the malicious intimation with which they throw 
out fuch kind of exprefiions. 


¢ I will not, therefore, expofe myfelf to the hazard of fuch ri- 
dicule. All that I can do for your fervice is to become your 
confident: you fhall communicate to me every fituation of your 
mind ; on each occafion I will freely give you, my fentiments, 
and fhall endeavour to aflift you in becoming acquainted with 
your own heart, as well as that of woman. fr 


¢ Notwithftanding the amufement which I premife myfelf.in 
this correfpondence, I fhall not difflemble the difficulties I ap- 


prehend in my enterprize. This fame heart, which is to be the 
fubject 
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{ubje& of my letters, is fuch a compofition of contraft, that 
whoever attempts to treat of it muft unavoidably appear to. 
fall into contradiftions. We think to grafp it, but embrace a’ 
clud. A very camelion ! viewed in different lights, it exhibits 
oppofite colours; which, neverthelefs, exift together in the fame 
fubject. 


‘ You muft then prepare yourfelf to hear many fingularities, 
upon which I fhall offer you my own conclufions ; and if they 
fhould happen to appear to you rather new than juft, you are at 
liberty to rate them accordingly. 


« Ihave befides, a delicate fcruple about this undertaking; 
for I forefee that 1 can hardly be fincere, without detraéting a 
little from the romance of my fex. But you wuld know what _ 
are my opinions about love, and all that relates to it; andI 
fhall mufter up refolution enough to deliver you my thoughts. 
ingenuoufly upon this fubjed. 


‘ I am to {pend this evening at Monfieur de la Rochefoucault’s. 
with La Fontaine and Madame dela Sabliere. If you will be of 
eur party, Fontaine fhail entertain you with two new fables, 
which they fay do by no means fall off from the fpirit of his 
former compofitions in that way. Prithee meet us, Marquis. 
But hold Have I nothing to apprehend from the commerce 
we are entering: into? Cupid is fo fly an urchin! Let me ex- 
amine my heart—-All fafe—-’Tis otherwife engaged ; and the 
fentiments it is affefted with toward you, are more a-kin to 
friendfhip, than to love. But at the worft, if any fuch caprice 
fhould hereafter happen to feize me, we muft endeavour to 
retrieve ourfelves from fo unlucky an adventure with the beft 
addrefs we can. 


‘ We are going then to enter into a courfe of morality 
Yes, Marquis, of morality. But that this expreffion may not 
too much alarm you, we fhall engage in ‘no other branch of it 
but love alone: and this is known to have too great an influ- 
ence on the manners of mankind, not to deferve a particular 
ftudy. 


‘ This fcheme of ours diverts me vaftly. But fhall I not 
mortify you fometimes? This is another of my fears: for you 
know that I am an unmerciful reafoner when I fet about it. 
With any other kind of heart than my own, I fhould have 
made the moft rigid philofopher that ever was recorded, Adieu. 
Let us begin whenever you pleafe.’ 








Upon the whole, we think this performance deferves, at 
keaft, to be recommended as an innocent elegant amufement. 


Art, 
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Arr. VIIT. Anecdotes relative to Our Affairs in Germany : Carried 
_ back to the Debarking of the firff Britith Regiment at Emden ; 
and brought down to the prefent critical Time: In a Series of Let- 
ters to a noble Lord ‘in fhire. duthenticated by a Gen- 


tleman on the Spot, and confirmed by his C orre/pondents here, duri ing 
the War. 8vo. Pr. zs. 6d. Kearfley. 





HE word Anecdotes, tho’ of Greek original, is fo much 

familiarized in our language, that there is fearce an old 
Jady who has not fome antidote or other concerning the royal 
family or her own. To make an anecdote interefting to the 
public, three things are requifite. Firft, that the author fhould 
be in fuch a ftation of life, as gives him an opportunity of be- 
ing perfonaily acquainted with what he relates: Secondly, that 
he relates nothing that is repugnant to records, or the ftand- 
ing evidences of hiftory: and, Thirdly, that the anecdote.may 
have fome meaning tending to illuftrate a faé& or charaéter. 
The anecdotes given us by the earl of Clarendon in his hiftory, 
if we except the dreadful ftory of the apparition of Sir George 
Villiers, have all thofe characters very ftrongly ftamped upon 
them. . We ought not, perhaps, to fay fo much for thofe of 
bifhop Burnet; for if a reader difcovers one anecdote to be 
falfe, he has a right to difbelieve or doubt of all the reff. 


The author of. the pamphlet now. before us, if we examine 
his performance-by the criterions we have laid down, will not 
appear unexceptionable. At the fame time, we cannot help 
thinking that he has been very converfant in. the -fubject he 
treats of. The fecret correfpondence between the duke of 
Marlborough and the projector, mentioned pages 6,.7, &c. 
carries with it. very fufpicious marks; and indeed feems.to be 
calculated for the purpofe of reflecting difhonour upon a nobleman. 
who is now at the head of the army; and whofe only misfor- 
tune it is to be taken for a Frenchman by birth, chiefly, we ap- 
prehend, becaufe of the French termination of his name. ‘The 
freedom which our author affeéts, with the chit chat of wit quo- 
tations, and all that, is as far different from true wit and’ hu- 
mour as, to ufe Mr. Hogarth’s comparifon, the eafy ‘fway of an 
Apiiadye is from the ftarched attitudes of a dancing-mafter. 
But what is worlt of all, the cuédono is fometimes wanting ; for 
we cannot fee the leaft hiftorical purpofe that the anecdote, ad- 
mitting it to be true, can ferve, but.to puzzle. His hiftory of 
prince. Immen of Georgia may be truly called a bold frreke’; 
but we fhall ‘not rank it with Mr.. Bays’s army concealed at 
Knightfbridge. Page 15, he mentions the earl M nt .ag 





having been embaffador at the court of Berlin, but «we-can- 


Hot reqlicd any fuch embaflador ; and he tuppofes that lord 
L—n’s 
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Is——n’s literary correfpondence might bring about an alliance 
with Pruffia; ‘This is anecdote-hunting with a vengeance. The 
fneer which our author in the fame page makes his ‘Pruffian 
majefty beftow on the Britifh nation is worfe than any fore- 
caftle joke. We have nothing elfe to reprehend in our author’s 
anecdotes concerning theking of Pruffia, till we come to p. 29, 
where he afcribes all that geat monarch’s mafterly accomplith- 
ments, to an academy of jailbirds at Kultrin, where he tells us 
his majefty was imprifoned. His anecdotés, for ten or twelve 
pages farther, are diverting, and the reflections fometimes juft ; 
but we think they would not have appeared with lefs propriety, 
if they had not been garnifhed, as they commonly are, with 
fhreds of quotations from Shakefpear, and other eminent Eng- 
lith poets. His anecdotes concerning the Proflian flag, p. 45, 
are plaufible, and ferve to clear up a great deal of otherwife un- 
intelligible hiftory ; but we cannot help thinking our author’s 
matter multiplies fo greatly, that it takes from his perfpicuity ; 
nor can we perfuade ourfelves that he is entirely free from per-- 
fonal refentment againft the late governor of Embden, We are 
as little fatisfied of the importance of many of his anecdotes to 
p. 61. We are forry to obferve that there is but too much 
truth, in his calling the report of the general bankruptcy of 
France, and that king’s muftering his fubjeé&s plate for coin- 
age, as political a ftroke as ever was prattifed, fince it is now 
evident that their dif vefs was not real. 


_ Our author’s refleGtions, p. 70, &c. upon his Pruffian ma- 

jefty’s expedition to Saxony, reprefent him ‘in no favourable 
light, either as a king, a gentleman, or, indeed, a man ; but 
‘our author fhould not have queftioned, or rather funk, as he has 
done, the ftrong provocations which his Pruffian majefty had 
for that expedition ; and which, notwithitanding all our author 
has faid, he fairly publifhed to all the world. As to the ha- 
vock occafioned by the Pruffian invafion of that electorate, we 
cannot imagine it to have been greater than what other coun- 
tries fuffer on the like occafions; and if we are to believe the 
printed accounts, even by authority, it was notnear fo great. 
Pages g1, 92, &c. our author is not quite fo happy in his anec- 
dotés, efpecially with regard to the late earl-marfhal of Scot-- 
land ; nor.do we recollect-that his lordfhip ever wore the order 
of St. George at the court of Verfailles ; a circumftance our 
author fhould have béen very well affured of, before he advanced 
it fo peremptorily as he does. We are forry:to fay that his ob- 
fervations. upon the frauds and extortions committed by the 
Britifh commiffariate abroad appear to be but too well 
founded, 


Our 
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Our author would greatly oblige the public, if-he would in« 
form it who the great cardinal Rochfoucault is, whom he is fo- 
fond of quoting, p, 121, &c. for we do not recolleé& any. great 
author of that name but the duke. In p. 124, our author has 
an obfervation, which we fhall give to our readers, the rather 
hecaufe it is no. anecdote, which is, ‘ That the king of Pruffia, 
who prizes himfelf on knowing the very precordiaot all his court: 
in particu/ar, and mankind in gexeral, is oftener decezved therein, 
and difappointed, than any man living. At firft fight, by 
a ftrange kind of pretended prefentiment, he hates, or admires-— 
his affe@tions are eager, his refentments vehement. The 
great Voltaire found both of thefe in an eminent degree—and 
no man living knows him Jdetter.’ 


In:fome of the fubfequent parts of our author’s performance, 
he does not feem quite to fupport his character of an anecdote 
writer; becaufe we are of opinion that an anecdote, to deferve 
that name, ought to be a hitherto unpublifhed matter of faé. 
We muft, however, do our author the juftice to fay, that his 
narrative is very entertaining, and we have reafon to believe a 
great part of it is true. The animadverfions we have made 
upon the whole of his performance ate not intended to dif- 
courage the reader from perufingit ; for even the moft en- 
lightened one may be improved by it, though we could almoft 
venture to fay, that the author is not 2 gentleman of the red 
cloth. “The reader may confult p.'161, where ‘he may be ena- 
bled to judge the colour of the author’s cloaths. .We fhall clofe 
this account with a melancholy, but Lam afraid, a too juft re- 
flection ef our author, in the laft page of his performance. 


“It will (fays he) be a melancholy fight, on the relanding of 
our troops, to fee a diminution of perhaps Aa/f, if my letters 
inform me well, of our men and Sorfes, without accounting for 
that fo ferious a dedudtion, by any other method than the wicked 
fupplies of commiffaries,——who have dohe more by keeping us 
from our provifions, than Breglio or Soubize were ever capable of 
performing with one hundred and twenty thouland men, and their 
pretended invincibles the gens d’armes and carabiniers of France.’ 











Art. IX. The Nuptials. A Dida&ie Poem. In Three Books. 
gto. Pr. 2s.6d. Flexney. 


H E Critical Reviewers are too frequently reduced to the 
difagreeable neceflity of combating the opinions of the 
multitude, and expofing the applaufe, mifplaced by caprice, on 
writers of no merit, to let flip fo favourable an opportunity of 


recommending neglected genius to notice, and reicuing from 
oblivion 
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bblivion and contempt, the elegant produétion of a bathful 
mufe. Several weeks have elapfed fince the publication of the 
poem now under confideration ; and, notwithitanding the, public 
curiofity was never more eager in fearch of new entertainment, 
yet not a friendly whifper hath wafted the fame of our bard be- 
yond the fhop of his bookfeller, though we may venture to af- 
firm, that it deferves to be handed down to poiterity with the 
names of the beft didaétic poets of the prefent age. It is poffi- 
ble that the title of Nuptials, given to this performance, has oc- 
cafioned its being overlooked, amidft the multiplicity ‘of infipid 
eompliments lately paid to the fovereign ; and we fhould be glad 
to afcribe the poet’s hard fate to any other caufe than the gene- 
ral want of difcernment, or the fervile complaifante of a free 
people to the undiftinguifhing patronage of taftelefs gran- 
deur. Time was when the obfcure haunt of the mufe was vilited 
by the minifter, and even by the foyereign ; when genius was 
cherifhed and employed in the fervice of the public. Addifon, 
Swift, Prior, Congreve, and Gay, are inftances, to the credit of 
our national tafte, of the regard which power exprefied for me- 
rit in thofe days, while a writer of the prefent times contents 
himfelf with the patronage of a book{feller, and is happy if the 
fale of his performance fhould, in any degree, rdife his credit 
with his employer, and enhance the price of the next copy. 
Even this fatisfaftion has been denied the author of the Nup- 
tials, a poem teeming with fublime ideas, harmonious numbers, 
beautiful images, juit refleCions, and a diction extremely poe- 
tical, though not raifed upon thofe ftilts which are generally 
thought neceflary to fupport the dignity of blank verfe, and. 
elevate it above profaic writing. In many places our bard has 
caught the fpirit of Milton, and imitated the variety of his 
numbers, without having recourfe to the innovations of that 
aftonifhing genius, and the multitude of unneceffary Hebraifms, 
Hellenifms, and Latinifins, with which he thought proper to 
give a claffical air to his poetical production~. It required all the 
powers of genius to fuftain our author’s fubje&, as nothing can 
be more trite than precepts laid down for the conduét of matri- 
monial happinefs. As our limits will not admit of entering 
upon a regular criticifm, we muift fatisfy ourfelves with pre- 
fenting the general argument to the reader, and then coufirm- 
ing our judgment of the execution by a few detached fpecimens- 


After the propofition : 


© In pathlefs ways, which never foot of mufe, 
Britifh, or Roman, or the genius of old 
Of mighty Greece eflayed, the roving bard 
Steps forth ; from mount Parnefian, or the mead, 
Where glide the ftoried firezas of Helicon, 
Vou. XU. December 1761. Kk Plucking 
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Plucking each fragrant green, each painted flower, 
To form the wreath for Hymen’s honoured brow.’ 


and an invocation, extremely poetical, the poet proceeds to de- 
fcribe the imperfe& happinefs of manin the primzval ftate, before 
woman was created, and marriage enjoined, the fitnefs and pro- 
priety of which he demonftrates by various arguments, deduced 
from the confideration of man’s nature, appetites, and inclina- 
tions.’ Here he equally difplays the powers of the poet, and of 
the pbilofopher; relieving the attention by the ftory of Tar- 
guin and Lucretia, which he introduces by way of epifode, in 
compliment to conjugal fidelity. Hethen defcribes the baneful 
effects of indiferiminate matches, the neceflity of building hap- 
pinefs on the mutual good fenfe of the parties, and recommends 
that each fhould follow the diftates of their own judgment and 
fancy, rather than the general eftimation of wit, beauty, and 
other natural accomplifhments. He remonftrates upon the ab- 
furdity of marrying from motivesof intereft, where the difparity 
of ages, difpofitions, and education, forbid an union of hearts, 
yet without renouncing prudence ; to evince the neceflity of 
which he defcribes the mifery of the nuptial ftate under the pref- 
fure of poverty orcontempt. He accounts philofophically, why 
difguft in either party fhould prove the caufe of fterility, or at 
léalt of a puny offspring, and draws the moft amiable picture 
of the lufty health and fturdy vigour of peafants children, whofe 
marriages are chiefly regulated by inclination, without a view 
to fordid purpofes. He then evinces, that paffion and religion 
are the only barriers again{ft infidelity in the connubial ftate, 
aid concludes the book with demonftrating how fhort, imper- 
fe&, and delufive are the pleafures flowing from illicit love, that. 
always terminate in remorfe. 


Our author enters upon the fecord book with admiring the 
univerfality of the paflion of love, which equally fubdues the 
breaft of the hero, the poltroon, the philofopher, and the ig- 
norant ruftic. Marriage he regards as a refinement on love, 
and lays down a doctrine of temperaments, or certain prog- 
noftics, whereby the qualities of the mind are, in fome mea- 
fure, deducible from the features and complection of the body, 
giving cautions, however, againft an indifcriminate reliance on 
obfervations that muft frequently prove fallacious. Again, he. 
enforces the neceflity of a fimiliarity of difpofitions in the con- 
trating parties, enlarges on the miferies confequent on the 
neglect of this particular, illuftrates his precepts by a variety of 
apt and pretty epifodes, and clofes the fecond book, with fhew- 
ing the danger of yiciding to the i:ft impulfe of fancy, without 
confulting the judgment. 


As 
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As to the third book, it confifts chiefly of an invocation, the 
defcription of chara&ers unfit to impart connubial blifs, invec- 
tives againit the fordid cuftom of proportioning dowries and 
jointures with arithmetical exactnefs, and making a traffic of 
hearts; the poem concluding with an apoftrophe to liberty, e1- 
comiums on the revival of a national militia, the defcription of 
a rural wedding, and a carol duet, fung by two of the fwains 
prefent at the entertainment, which we think beautifally 
fimple. 


We fhall now difcharge our promife of entertaining the rea- 
der with a few extracts. 


Speaking of mutual inclination as the fource of connubial 
happinefs, the poet adds the following reflection, which evinces 
a {trong and manly turn for fatire. 

‘ Fly f{wift, ye hours ; 

Till fix revolving moons from weeds redeem 

Czlia, the blooming widow of threefcore. ; 

Oh! guard your hearts, fond youths, ’gainft Czlia’s charms, 

Though palfy fhake her limbs, to trick thofe limbs 

Perfia profufe her luftrous hoards unlocks; 

For her the filkworm toils, the miner fweats: 

Whilft in gay glittering car fuperb fhe rolls 

With her new-liveried train. So have I feen, 

Miuntled in velvet itole, with ’fcutcheons trim 

And feathered plumes bedeck’d, the laft poor farce 

Of-creft-fallen pride, a hearfe move ftately by ; 

On the fepulchral equipage agape 

All gazing hang ; fuch {plendor beams without : 

Within a pallid carcafe ftinks in ftate.’ 





The fimile at the end may be thought borrowed from a 
fimilar refletion in the earl of Dorfet’s poems. There is 
fomething exceedingly poetical in the fubfequent illuftration of 
the miferies confequent on ill-matched difpofitioas, 


‘ Ah, Lelius, fay, what ftar, malignant ruled, 
When hoodwink'd fortune fix’d your vagrant eye, 
By fome ill magic guiled, on Czlia’s charms. 

He loved to mingle in the flow of fouls, 
The circling glafs, with moderation crown’d, 
Wit-gendering ; loved the generous open friend, 
And wit and virtue’s every friend was his. 
? t Celia’s thunder-pointed tongue, and brow 
Contracted ever, to fad exile doomed 
His pitying friends, and ruled with iron fway. 
‘Now trim and dainty every room appear’d, 
Unfoil’d each floor with the intruding feet 
Kkz Of . 
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Of Jearn’d good men ; whom erft his bounty fed, 

And foul admired. All ’round was fplendid void; 

Save where the unmolefted {pidez wove 

His gin, infidious of the vagrant fly: 

Or haply in the curtain’s flowing folds 

Safe flept the fluggard moth. The midnight glare 

Of waxen taper now no Jonger lures 

The fluttering infe& from its covert hold, 

And dooms to perifh in a flood of light : 

Celia, how juft an emblem of thyfelf; 

How true an emblem, Lalius, of thy fate! 

Lured by the torch, that in her radiant eye 

Love brandifh’d, he purfued the fraudful light, 

The fraudful light enjoyed, and was undone.’ 

We could with the epithet fraudful, which is repeated in the 
two laft lines, were fupported by good authority. 

One extra&t more, we hope, will fuffice, to convey an idea of 
the merit of a poem fo long and undefervedly neglected. 


‘ Better celibacy than fuch a mate ; 
Far better, Stracey, with fome gay good friend 
Open and free to wing the flying hours 
With focial converfe, banquet of the mind. 
What tho’ no fondling teazing fair enchains 
In the foft lap of ignominious eafe 
Thy foul entranced ; what tho’ no prattling boy 
With amiable impertinence falutes 
Thy ear paternal, climbs the well-known knee, 
And haply with fome little rival ftrives 
To gain an envied kifs. Has fame no charms? 
Shall fyren eafe the foul uxorious win 
From virtue’s aétive chafe? Is there no joy 
In friendfhip’s generous powers ? Feels the rapt mind 
No pleafure in the pleafures of a friend; 
Imparts no fond delight, with lenient hand 
Tv fmooth his fwe! of care? Better I deem 
Lord of my own defires, from Hymen’s courts 
To live an exile, than to live a flave 
‘To a capricious fair; than to behold 
Unpitying avarice in 2n angel-form 
*Gainft merit bar th’ inhofpitable door, 
While facrificed to love, benevolence 
Shrinks like a fhrivell’d flower ; whofe beams fhould fhine 
Diffufive bright, as the meridian fun.’ 
If fuch incoherent detached fpecimens are capable of afford- 
ing pleafure to the reader, he may judge of the fatisfacuion he 
is to expe& from the perufal of the whole poem, which is well 
fiifiained, and combined with great addrefs and genius. : 


ART. 
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Art. X. A foort Account of the moft common Difeafes incident to Ar- 
mits. With the Method of Cure. Tranflated from the Original of 
Baron Van Swieten, Phyfician to their Imperial Majefties. 12me. 
Pr. 1s. 6d. Becket and Hondt. 


> O thofe military pratitioners who have not Dr. Pringle’s 

excellent treatife on the difeafes of the army, this may be 
an ufeful companion. In the preface the author advifes, that 
the tyro, or freth-lifted foldier, fhould be gradually irtured to 
exercife and fatigue, by’means of amufement and diverfion : 
that he fhould be fupplied with garden-ftuff, frefh greens, and 
ripe fruit, in moderation : that he thould drink pure water, or, 
if this cannot be procured, correct the bad water with vinegar, 
or an infufion of calamus aromaticus: that he fhould be well 
clothed and fhod; that camps fhould, if poffible, be pitched 
on dry and high grounds, at a good diftance from woods or: 
morafies : that ‘the tent-ftraw fhould be often changed; and 
that, in wet weather, the tents fhould be furrounded with 
ditches. 


‘ When an army (fays he) remains long in the fame camp, 
the unwholefome effluvia from fo many bodies always occafion 
ficknefs, unlefs there happens to be violent and frequent winds, ’ 
Thefe exhalations are moftly to be feared in a hot and moift air. ' 
The.changes of camps, on this account, contributémuch to the 
health of the foldier, more efpecially when the bloody flux pre- 
vails. Hence arifes one reafon the more for avoiding the neigh- 
bourhood of thick foreits, which prevent the free paffage of the 
winds. 


‘ Nothing is more prejudicial to the foldier, when heated with 
work, than to ftrip, expofe himfelf to the cool air, and gree- 
dily drink cold water, and efpecially well-water, which com- 
monly is very much fo. River water is lefs hurtful, as the rays 
of the fun, to which it is conftantly expofed, prevent its being 
fo cold. 


«Care muft be taken, during the great heats, that the fol- 
dier on duty fhould remain expofed to the heat of the fun. as 
little as poflible, and that he avoid fleeping there. The cuiraf- 
fiers, efpecially, when once their cuirafs is thoroughiy heated, 
are thole who fuffer moft by the fun. 

¢ Neatnefs cannot be too much infifted on. Let foldiers fre 


quently wath their hands, their face, and their feet ; and if the 
feafon permits, Jet them bathe as much as pofhible in running 


water. 


Kk 3 ‘ Great 
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‘Great care ought to be taken not to lodge many men to- 
gether in a finall fpace; and if it cannot be avoided, let the 
air be at leaft renewed as often as it can, whether thofe who 
lodge together are in health or ficknefs; for from hence arife 
the moft dangerous, and even the contagious diftempers. 


‘ The bread ought to be well baked, and made of good and 
pure flour; for it is certain, that very dangerous diftempers 
are occafioned by mufty or fpoiled bread.’ 


In this performance baron Van Swieten treats of coughs, fore 
throat, the pleurify, peripneumony, rheumatifm, intermitting 
fevers, autumnal intermittents, quartan fevers, jaundice, drop- 
fy, vomiting, cholera morbus, diarrhea, dyfentery, inflamma- 
tion of the inteftines,-phrenitis, haemorrhage from the noftrils, 
continued fever, fcurvy, gangrene, lues venerea, itch, and 
worms. Thefe, tho’ not accurately claffed, are the diforders 
moft incident to an army in aétual fervice. 


The prefcriptions are numbered at the end of this little trea- 
tife, and to thefe numbers the defcription of the different dif- 
eafes are occafionally referred. ‘The method of cure is, in ge- 
neral, conformable to reafon, and the practice of the moft ap- 
proved phyficians : yet in fome cafes we think it might be ren- 
dered more effeftual. Forexample, ina troublefome cough, a 
vomit after bleeding is found very efficacious in giving a gentle 
fhock to the conititution, and an ofcillation to the folids, by 
which little obftru€tions are removed, and a free perfpiration 
promoted. Ina dangerous angina a blifter will often prove fer- 
viceable, after all that is here prefcribed fhall have failed ; and | 
in the malignant fore throat, the immediate application of a 
veficatory is almoft always attended with fuccefs. In the pleu- 
rify and peripneumony, when evacuations have failed, the 
pulfe finks, and the throat rattles, it may be neceffary to admi- 
nifter volatiles, and blifters applied to the back, rather than to 
the calves of the legs, becaufe thofe inter fcapulas will make a 
more immediate revulfion for the relief of the lungs. In rheu- 
matic diforders, after venzfeGtion, if the fever is not high, a 
{mart dofe of jallap with calomel will often carry off the difor- 
der. In intermitting fevers, we are of opinion, he delays the 
bark too long. In fome countries, fuch as Virginia, where the 
ague is endemial, the patient begins to take the bark immedi- 
ately after the firft acceflion; without any previous evacuation ; 
but this is being rather too precipitate. Eight fits of the quar- 
tan ague, which our authcr advifes to fee paft, before the bark 
is given, will often deftroy the patient. In the jaundice we 
would advife fo much fuccotrine aloes to be mixed with 
the Venice foap, as will keep the body open. In the anafarca, 
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the mot effectual purge we know is calomel with jallap; and to 
the infufion of fquills, we would adda quantity of broom-afhes, 
In the cholera morbus, he fays, every emetic is to be avoided ; 
but we have feen this diforder forty times removed by a gentle 
vomit of ipecacuan. In dyfenteries we have known the fame 
root, given in finall quantities, do wonders. In the defperate 
ftate of the phrenitis we would have recourfe to blifters. In the 
common itch, nothing farthef is required than an ointment made 
of brimftone and butter. In the worms, he has omitted the 
pulvis jovis, which we know to be a powerful antielminthic. 
We fhall only add, that the teftaceous powders, which our author 
prefcribes in fevers, Dr. Pringle found, by repeated experiments, 
to be powerful promoters of putrefaGion. 


With refpeéct to the tranflation, the fenfe of the original feems 
to be preferved, though the elegance is entirely evaporated, and 
the tranflator appears to be no great connoiffeur in the Englifh 
language. The reader may confult the Crit. Review for May, 
where this work was treated as a foreign article. 





_—- 


Art. XI. Fables for Grown Gentlemen: or, A Fable for every 
Day in the Week. 4to. Pr. 15. 6d. Dodiley. 


| F we might be allowed to judge, from the oddity, humour, 

aod originality of thefe pieces, we fhould afcribe them to 
that facetious genius, which fo agreeably diverted the public 
with the Life aad Opinions of Triftram Shandy. 


If we confider them as fables, they feem to be a little defi- 
cient in fimplicity, concifenefs, perfpicuity, and regularity of 
meafure. With reipect to the lait, the verfe hobbles itrangely 
in lines of differentlength, confufedly ranged, from fourteen to 
two fyllables, and fome of them made up of fuch incongruent 
quantities, as feem to deviate from every appearance of pocti- 
cal harmony. For example: 

‘ Now this petition fhew’d how the petitioner 

——of the revenues of the ocean 
and fhackling their feet in fhoes 
luxury in a ftate is a difeafe 
either by appointment or by chance 
we are not thy children, crieda pert, young fquab, &c.’ 

That the fenfe isnot always very perfpicuous, will appear by 
this quotation : 


‘ *Tis a determin’d cafe, 
None burcourfelves can occupy our place, 
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For this fame reafon, phyfical and clear, 
Each individual of us all 
Is that fame pheenix, without any peer, 
On this terreftrial ball.’ 


Firft, it is a determined cafe, that none but ourfelves can oc. 
cupy our place, —This is fomewhat in the ftile of that line, ce- 


lebrated in the efflay on the bathos; 


‘¢ None but himfelf can be his parallel.” 

But, no offence to our author, we apprehend it is no fuch 
phyfical impoffibility, that one man fhould occupy the place of 
another. Jndeed, nothing is fo common as a change of places: 
the dedution is not fo extraordinary. Becaufe none but 
ourfelves can occupy our place, therefore each individual is a 
pheenix without a peer. This is fuch a multiplication of 
pheenixes, as will make them come cheaper than eafterlings or 
plover. 


As a fpecimen of this poet’s manner, we fhall infert part of 
the firft fable, intitled, The Riwer with a Petition. 


*Tis thus the Highlander complains, 
Tis thus the union they abufe 
For binding their back-fides in chains, 
And fhackling their feet in fhoes : 
For giving them both food and fewel, 
And comfortable cloaths, 
Inftead of cruel oat-meal gruel ; 
Inftead of rags and heritable blows, 
Luxury every day grows ftronger ; 
The Highland fair, 
Beholds her lover now no longer ; 
Trotting with his buttocks bare. 
Thus doétor Brown was taken with the {pleen, 
And fancied we were all undone, 
Raving about a carpet and a fcreen, 
And out of temper with the fun : 
Becaufe it is acrime, 
As he fuppofes, 
For men to run in winter time 
Into the fun to warm their nofes. 
*Tis an egregious want of fenfe, 
A wantiof tafte and want of fhame, 
To fancy univerfal affluence 
And luxury the fame. 
In fpite of de&or Brown’s difcerning, 
The term of univerfal will agree, 
As well with his benevolence and learning, 


As univerfal fyit with Juxury. 
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“He may perceive, if he be fo inclin’d, 
Like his difcernment, luxury’s confin’d, 
For as the gout torments the hands and feet, 
To eafe the nobler ftomach and the head, 
So luxury, to gratify the great, 

_ Infults and robs the labourer of his bread. 
Luxury in a fate is a difeafe, 
Becaufe ’tis partial and obftruéted wealth, 
But univerfal affluence and eafe 
Ts univerfal happinefs and health.’ 


If the poor Highlander’s backfide be bound in chains, we 
think he has fome reafon to complain. If the author himfelf 
was, like a monkey, chained to the chimney-corner by the back- 
fide, he might afford fome diverfion to Margery the cook-maid ; 
but it is to be fuppofed he would not much relifh the reftraint. 
We are afraid the propriety of fentiment is, not always ferupu- 
loufly obferved; and that he confounds luxury with conve- 
nience, in faying, luxury every day grows ftronger among the 
Highlanders, becaufe they no longer trot with their buttocks 
bare. We cannot help obferving, by the bye, that it is become 
fafhionable to introduce our neighbours of North Britain as 
the ftanding joke of the times ; of thefe times too, while their 
blood is faft flowing in the fervice of their country ; while their 
valour and fidelity are fhining with a peculiar luitre ; and while, 
in every refpect, the character of their nation is deferving un- 
common approbation and efteem. This laudable fafhion of ex- 
hibiting Scotfmen even on the public ftage, as fools and fcoun- 
drels, was fome years ago introduced “by the ingehious ‘Mr. 
Foote. Macruthen was io acceptable to the public, that his 
fuccefs (we fuppofe) encouraged the celebrated Mr. Macklin, 
another great genius, to produce the character of Sir Archy 
Mackfarcafm, to the infinite entertainment of the audience. 


A fable, we apprehend, ought to be free from all obfcurity, or 
allufion to any thing that is not generally known. To under- 
ftand this fable, we muft not only enquire about the union and 
its confequences, ‘but alfo ftudy the works of doctor Brown ; and 
who this doctor Brown is, dr what his works are, many will be. 
ata lofsto know. The fabulift fays, it is impoffible that lux-. 
ury in any nation can be univerfal. If he means that every in- 
dividual cannot poffibly be luxurious, we fee no impoflibility even: 
in that ; but by the word univerfal, we fuppofe doctor Brown 
means the majority of the nation ; and fo far wé are of his opi-" 
nion: for we fee every day and every hour, repeated inftances 
and marksof luxury even among the loweft clafs of the peopie,, 
We might in the next place animadvert on the {cope of this fa- 
ble, (Semingly defigned to thew the folly and ingratitude in: 

com- 
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complaining of that corruption or impurity, which are the ne- 
ceflary concomitants or confequences of wealth or affluence; 
This may be a found maxim in commerce ; but we take it to 
be a bad leffon in morality, which is the chief, if not the only, 
aim of apologue. 





Art. XII. Sermons on feveral Subje&s and Occafions. By George 
Fothergill, D. D. ate Principal of St. Edmund-hall, Oxford. 


8v0. Pr. ss. Rivington. 


3 Boanicty excellent fermons will be extremely acceptable to 
every lover of religion. Difcourfes in its favour by a 
man whofe whole life has been fpent in recommending it by his 
example, muft acquire a double weight, and will be heard by 
every ferious perfon with fome degree of reverence. The abili- 
ties of the author have long been known to the public by feve- 
ral occafional fermons*. It will therefore be unneceffary for us 
to fpend much time in charatterifing his ftile, or the manner of 
his compofition. It will be fufficient for us to affure our readers, 
that, in the volume now before us, they will find the fame ner- 
vous language and ftrong fenfe; the fame corre& judgment 
and: force of reafoning ; the fame weight and variety of matter; 
the fame warmth of rational and unaffeéted piety, by which his 
former difcourfes were recommended to the favour of the: 
public. ‘ 

Inftead of giving various extra&ts from different parts of this 
volume, we fhall, after mentioning the fubje& of every fer- 
mon, lay before our readers a copious account of one fingle 
difcourfe; by which they will not only be enabled to form a 
better judgment of the author’s ftile and fentiments, than they 
could do from detached paflages, but they will likewife have a 
fpecimen of his method, they will fee his manner of purfuing 
an argument, the chain and conne@tion of fentiments, and his 
manner of working them up into one regular compofition, 
which alone fhews the great mafter. 


The fubjects treated of in this volume are: 1. The impor- 
tance of a religious principle to perfonal virtue and happinefs ; 
from Pf. xxxvii. 31. 2. The fcripture motives to goodnefs vin- 
dicated; from 1. Tim. iv. 8, &e. 3. The moral influence ‘of 
temporal and eternal motives confidered and compared ; from 
Mat. vi. 33. 4. The profitablenefs of godlinefs illuftrated ; 





* Nine fermons on feveral occafions have been publifhed by 
the fame author, which may be had fingly or together; as ap- 
pears by an advertifement at the end of this volume. 
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from 1. Tim. iv. 8.. 5. The pleafantnefs of a good lifes from 
Prov. iii. 17- 6. The honourablenefs of a good life; from 
Prov. iv. 8. 7. The excellency of Chriitian knowledge a mo- 
tive to fteadfaftnefs; from Phil. iv. 1. 8. The purpofe for 
which the fon of God was manifefted ; from John iii. 8. 9. How 
the manifeftation of the Son of Gad is fitted to anfwer this gra~ 
cious purpofe ; from the fame text. 10. The prudence of re- 
gulating the defire of great things; from Jerem.xlv.5. 11. 
The cafe of uncharitable' cenfure confidered ; from ‘Titus iii. 2. 
1z. The nature of heavenly-mindednefs, and the danger of 
fome habits repugnant to it; from Coloff. ill. 2. 13. God the 
giver of rain and fruitful feafons; and the ufes we ought to 
make of ‘that confideration ; from A&ts xiv. 17.. 14, Thein- 
fluence of piety on the conduét of human life; from Prov. iii. 
5,6. 45. Themature of Chriltian watchfulnefs, and its ne- 
ceflity, from the uncertainty of life ; from Mat. xxv. 13. 16. 
Man’s ignorance of the time of his own death, confidered and 
vindicated ; from Mark xiii. 32. 

In the fermon on this text, Jer. xlv. 5. Seeke/ thou great 
things for thyfelf? Seek them not. After a fpirited introduétion, 
and a fhort explanation of the text, he propofes; 1. Toexplain 
the real import, and to adjuft the extent, of the advice itfelf. 
2dly, To illuftrate the reafonablenefs of it, fo explained and li- 
mited. And then, 34/4, To apply the confiderations before of- 
fered to the regulation of our practice. Firft, “* By great, 
things may in general be underftood any of thofe advantages in 
an eminent meature or degree, on account of which men are 
pleafed with themfelves, or refpected by others. But are we, 
then, allowed to feek none of thefe ? Can an ambition to excel 
be, in itfelf, blameable orcriminal ? No furely ; but rather the 
contrary: at leaft, like other affections, in a mo*rsl eitimate, 
this muit take its denomination from circumftances; fuch as 
the quality of its obje&t, and the means and intention with 
which it is exerted. ‘The fuperior advantages now..under con- 
fideration may be, either fuch as are inherent in us, and as it 
were parts of ourfelves; or fuch as are extrinfical and adventitious 
tous.” After obferving that bodily advantages can be no pro- 
per objects of an ambitious purfuit, he proceeds, ** Bat the, 
gceat things of the underftanding are better fitted at once to 
anfwer and to reward the pains of a regular purtuit: and thefe, 
we may be fure, cannot in themfelves be an improper obje& of 
the attention and fearch of rational beings: fo far otherwife, 
that high attainments in learning muft needs be ornamental 
and commendable wherefoever they are found, efpeciatly in per- 
fons, at whofe mouths the people are to feck information in any 
branch of (cience, whofe lips fhould according!y keep knowledge, 
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They muft incur the imputation of folly, in the fight both of 
God and man, who, by the munificence of thofe who have 
gone before them, enjoy the opportunity of a liberal and learned 
education, if, when there is a price put into their hands to get wif- 
dom, they fhould be found to 4awe no heart to it.” ‘* Whether 
the cultivation of our intelle€tual powers in this imperfect ftate 
will, even naturally, be of confiderable advantage to our glori- 
fied fpirits, in taking in thofe larger meafures of knowledge 
which will hereafter be communicated to them,” ‘I prefume 
not to fay. Thus much we are fure of, becaufe thus much we 
feel, that truth is, by the prefent conftitution of our natures, 
an objett as agreeable to the eye of our minds, as light to that 
ef our bodies. And juftly might we from hence have con- 
cluded, that a love of truth muft be approved by the great au- 
thor of our faculties, and a laborious purfuit after eminent de- 
grees of it proportionably rewarded by him; though the ex- 
tenfive learning of Mofes, the accurate {kill in natural produc- 
tions of'Solomon, and the eloquence of Apollos, had not been 
recorded with commendation; nor the forcible reafoning and 
the other illuftrious accomplifhments of St. Paul, exemplified in 
thofe fcriptures which were given by the infpiration of God. 
Not but that the caution in my text may profitably be applied 
to the cafe now before us. For /eekeft thou the great things of 
knowledge and erudition? Doft thou, in confidence of thy 
own induftry and abilities, baffe to rife up early and late take ref, 
and eat the bread of carefulne/s ; without ever applying for a blef- 
fing to that Father of lights, from whom this and every good gift 
cometh? Art thou fo wholly intent upon enriching thy mind 
with fpeculative fcience, as to negle& the acquifition of far 
greater things, fuch as goodnefs of temper, finglenefs of heart, 
purity of affections, and the like; which are even at prefent, 
incomparably more valuable and ornamental; and which, 
ewhen prophecy foall fail, when tongues fhall ceafe, when what we 
now accounted knowledge fhall vanifo away, we are affured fhall 
never fail? or, being zealous of fuperior gifts, feekeft thou to 
excell, in order to ferve the purpofes of vanity and oftentation, 
by combating eftablifhed doétrines, or pulling down eftablifhed 
characters, rather than to promote the glory of God, the edi- 
fying of his church, and the benefit of mankind? Doft thou 
in this manner, or for fuch ends as thefe, feck the great things 
of the underftanding ? Seek them not. 





‘ Again: if we pafs on to advantages extrinfical to us; the 
caution in the text muft not be underitood as difcouraging all 
endeavours to advance our credit and reputation in the world ; 
much lefs as condemning all concern for the good opinion of 
others. Man is not only an intelli.2nt, but a focial beimg; 
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nor is the difcovery of truth more agreable to him in the former 
capacity, than a confcioufnefs of the efteem of thofe about him 
is in the latter. Reputation isin faét the great inftrument by 
which a man is capable either of receiving any good from the 
world, or of doing any good in it. His moft generous and tendereft 
defigns will be thwarted, his beft actions fufpected, his moft friendly 
advice and tendereft reproofs mifconftrued and flighted, unlefs 
his perfon be efteemed and his charaéter reverenced. So valuable 
a property then as a good name may well deferve tobe guarded 
with care: nay, we may furely be allowed to feek for eminent 
degrees of regard from thofe about us, in order to be of more 
eminent advantage to them. Thefe confiderations, to which 
many others might be added, recommend the care of reputa- 
tion to all Chriftians in general. Need I obferve with what 
pecul'ar force they plead for a degree of tendernefs, and even 
jealoufy of it, in thofe orders, or focieties of Chriftians, who 
are from the nature of their profeffion, or the end of their in- 
ftitution, the falt of the earth; and are as fuch concerned by 
example as well as inftruction, to promote virtue and piety 
amongft mankind. Their ufefulnefs to the public depend fo 
greatly on the efteem they ftand in, that they muft be not only 
careful to maintain good works, but watchful /ef sheir good be evil- 
Spoken of. Much regard muft be paid by them to the fentiments, 
fome even to the prejudices, of thofe they have to do with. 
Yet here alfo fome ufe may be made of the caution under our 
confideration. For, feekeft thou the reputed great things of 
extenfive fame, of popular acclamations, of vain glory? Art 
thou anxioufly fearful of the reproaches of men, and eagerly 
folicitous that all men fhould fpeak well of thee? Doft thou, in 
confequence of this, meerly attempt to recommend thyfelf to 
the multitude, by low and trifling qualifications ; to bad men , 
of higher rank, by bafe flattery and fordid compliances ; and 
to mankind in general, by a vain affectation of appearing, ra- 
ther than a real endeavour to be good ? Art thou in fhort more 
ftudious to fecure the praife of men than the praife of God; 
and ready upon occafion to pleafe men, even at the expence 
of thy allegiance to Chrift? Doft thou thus feek the great 
things of fame and popularity ? Seek them not. 





‘ Once more: though the caution before us moft properly 
refpects the great things of power aud grandeur, high titles 
and exalted ftations ; yet neither is every defire of this kind 
abfolutely or witheut exception condemned by it. Magiftracy 
and dominion in the civil fociety are indifpenfably neceflary to 
preferve order and happincfs among men; and as neceffary - 
are authority and rule in the fociety fpiritual, to anfwer the 
ends of its ipftitution amongft Chriftians: and accordingly, 
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power is declared to be the ordinance of God in the formers. 
and by the appointment,of its divine founder, there are govern- 
ments *, as well as 4elps, /et, or conftituted in the latter. Now 
in all governments there muft be a diftinGion of ftations: fome 
muft prefide, as well as others be in fudjeion; and we may 
be fure, what. fome muft execute, it cannot be the duty of ail 
to decline. The truth is, the fame God who hath made a fub- 
ordination of offices neceflary for the purpofes of fociety, doth 
alfo endow different perfons with abilities refpectively fuited to 
the adminiftration of each. And fhould men thus entruited, 
inftead of being ready to employ their talents for the purpofes 
for which they were given, refolve to bury them in an inattive: 
and ufelefs retirement: fhould they, out of apprehenfion of 
danger, or fondnefs of eafe, but efpecially out of fullennefs or 
fournefS of temper, refufe to engage in any public office, when 
their affiftance is wanted, and they regularly called upon to 
give it: fuch a condué, far from being commendable, could 
hardly be excufeable. It would be with-holding from the com- 
munity that fhare of fervice which every community hath a right 
to expect from its members: it would be deferting the poft af- 
figned them by providence; and muft ftand condemned at once 
by reafon and revelation; which agree in affuring us, that as 
we are not born for ourfelves alone, fo none of us hveth, none 
ought to live, unto him/elf. 

‘ There is no wheel in the machine of government fo incon- 
fiderable, but that it requires to be properly moved; no office 
in the community fo low, but that it is of confequence to 
the whole to have it well executed. More particularly necef- 
iary'then muft it be, that the higher offices, the more impor- 
tant trufts, fhould be conduted with integrity and abilities 
equal to the eminence and importance of them. Much has often 
depended, and in the nature of things muft depend, at critical 
feafons efpecially, upon the advancement of men of this cha- 
rater. Befides the other ends of providence ferved by the pro- | 
motion of Jofeph in the court of Pharaoh, of how great mo- 
nient were the fervices he was thereby enabled to perform, not 
only to that prince, but [ will venture to add, (notwithftanding 
the fuggeftions of prophane wits or fuperficial reafoners) to the 
whole people of Egypt? The great governor of the univerfe 
raifeth up extraordinary inftruments for extraordinary emergen- 
cies; upon which fhould the perfons fo pointed out refule to 
engage, they would, as far as in them lay, counteract the de- 
figns of providence. But then here moft efpecially applicable 
is the caution in the text; becaufe here we fhall be moft in 
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danger of falling.. Our purfuit of the great things of this world 
may, on various accounts, become blameable and criminal; 
and it certainly will be fuch, if we feek any of them purely for 
their own fakes; if we feek thofe of them to which our abilities 
are not equal; if we feck thofe, for which we are qualified, by 
methods indire&t and difhonourable; or even if in the ufe of 
fair means we are impatient of delays, and fretful againft others 
that nrove more fuccefsful. Seekeft thou then, in any of thefe 
ways, to raife thyfelf to a fituation of eminence and dignity ? 
Doft thou in particular, make honour and promotion thy chief 
aim, thy proper end; purfuing it, not in order to promote the 
glory of God, and the good of mankind, but merely to aggran- 
dize, or, which is yet a meaner view, to enrich thyfelf; or, 
which is ftill the meaneft of all, to make provifion for the fleth 
to fulfil the lufts thereof? Or, over-rating thy own abilities, 
doft thou afpire to offices of truft or power without the qualifi- 
cations requifite for difcharging them with credit to thyfelf and 
advantage to others? Or, inftead of entering in by the door of 
real merit and ufefulnefs to the public, doft thou attempt ‘to 
climb up fome other way, by the various arts of circumvention 
and detraction, of flattery and proftitution? Or, art thou pee-° 
vith and querulous upon every difappointment of thy: otherwife 
lawful purfuits, importunate and clamorous againft thofe who 
are able to promote thee ta honour, and envious againft others 
who ftep in before thee ? Seekeft rhou thus the great things of 
ftation and pre-eminence ? Seek them not. 


‘ Let me juft obferve farther; that, if the caution before us 
leaves room for the exercife, and even the defire, of power and 
authority, in perfons duly qualified for, and regularly called to 
them ; it muft alfo, for the fame reafon, allow of ‘fuch ount- 
ward marks of diftinétion, as may be neceffary to fecure the 
very erids for which ‘power and authority themfelves are infti- 
tuted among men. The greateft.things in this world are in 
truth fo little, that there is need of much art to conceal their 
real condition, and, by a kind of borrowed greatnefs, to con- 
ciliate a proper veneration from thofe who moft want to be 
awed by them. Hence even wife men when in authority, how 
much foever they may defpife all pomp and pageantry, will 
notwithftanding fubmit to the ufe of fomething of this kind: at 
the fame time amidft the fplendour, guarding againft the pride, 
of life, always remembering that the brighteft ornaments of a 
high ftation are of a different kind; that to anfwer the charac- 
ter of a worthy magiftrate, they mult put on righteoufne/s and let 
#t cloath them, whillt judgment muft be un'o them as a robe and a d.a- 
dem: aud that even facrednefs of profefion, added to dignity of 
e {tation, 
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ftation, will after all be infafficient, without. fanctity of mar. 
ners, to render che garment of holine/s truly honourable. 


¢ Upon the whole : the defire condemned in the text, is not a defire 
of any thing perfective in our nature, or fuited to the dignity of 
it; nor yet of any thing neceffary to preferve the order, or to 
promote the happinefs of the world about us: in other words, 
the defire of great things is not in itfelf difcountenanced, but 
only in the mifapplication or the mifcondu& of it.’ 


[To be continued. | 


“~ 





Art. XIIL. The Hiffory cf our Cuftoms, Aids, Subjidies, National 
Debts and Taxss, from William the Conqueror to the prefent 
Year 1761. Part LV. and laff. 8vo. Pr. 2s. Kearfly. 


W E gave an account of the preceding parts of this ufeful 

performance in former Numbers *. In this part the au- 
thor begins with enumerating the taxes fubfifting at the begin- 
ning of the reign of his late majefty king George If. making 
in the whole eighty-nine different kinds, ‘ maay of which 
branches, the writer obferves, affeét a great variety of forts of 
goods ; and the laws relating to them make by far the greateft 
part of the many large folio volumes of fiatutes, that have been 
enacted face the revolution ; whereas ail the itatutes, from the 
beginning of our monarchy, to that famous @ra, are (including 
the original French and Latin, and the Englith tranflation) con- 
tained in ¢wo folio volumes, of which thofe that relate to taxes, 
make but a very inconfiderable part.’ 


In this part are feveral fpirited animadverfions on the aéts, 
and ways and means for raifing money. In fome places too we 
meet with fame humour; thus, on the ftatute of 16 Geo. Il, 
c. 8. intitled, 42 a@ for repealing certain duties on fpirituous liquors, 
and on licences for retailing the fame, and for laying other duties on 
Spirituous liquors, and on licences to retail the Jatd liquors, the writer 
obferves, that ‘ by this act the high prohibiting duties on fpi- 
rituous liquors, and upon licences for retailing the fame, were 
all abolifhed, and fuch moderate duties impofed, after Lady- 
day, 1743, as might raife a confiderable revenue, without leféen- 
ing the confumption, or even the immederate ule of fuch liquors; 
for which reafon the bill was ftrenuoufly oppofed by our bi- 
fhops, as it was plainly an incroachment upon the church ; for 
it fhewed that our minifters had refolved to raife money for the 
public fervice upon the fas, as well as upon the luxuries and ne- 
ceffitics of the people; whereas, before this time, none but the 
clergy ever attempted to iell indulgences, or to raife money 
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upon the fins of the people. In times of popery, when public 
itews, and common proftitutes, were to be rated, our hiltories 
well inform us, that all thofe about London were under the 
jurifdiction of the bifhop of Winchefter, and obliged to keep 
within his liberty in Southwark, called the Clink, froma little 
bell they had for regulating the tinie when thofe fhops of lewd- 
nefs were to be opened and fhut. However, as the king is now 
head of our church, ‘he has aright to raife money upon the fins 
of the people ; and, as it was forefeen, that a plentiful revenue 
would from hence arife, therefore, notwithftanding the oppofi- 
tion of all our Lords fpiritual, the bill paffed into a law.’ 


On the ftatute of 32 Geo. II. c. 35, for augmenting the falaries 
of the judges, &c, we meet with the following curious piece of an- 
tiquity. *‘ Here we cannot forbear taking notice of a remarka- 
ble petition, 18 Hen. VI. [A. D. 1430.] rot. 27. of the judges 
of the King’s Bench and Common Pleas, the juitices of aflize, 
the king’s ferjeant, and attorney (there was no folicitor-general 
till Ed. IVth’s time) complaining of the lord-treafurer Ken- 
waldmerfhe, that he had not paid them their falaries, and given 
them their robes and ufual fees. Upon which they defired that 
the clerk of the hanaper might pay them out of the firlt mo- 
ney that came into his hands, and that the collectors and re- 
ceivers of the great and petty cuftoms, in the ports of London, 
Briftol, and Kingfton upon Hull, may have like power, and be 
obliged to pay them, without any delay or refpite, twice a-year, 
at Eafter and Michaelmas, their refpettive falaries, and that 
they may have money for their robes twice a-year, at Chriftmas 
and Whitfuntide, according to cuftom. But the collectors were 
not to be charged with the payment of thefe wages, till the clerk 
of the hanaper had been examined by the lord chancellor, 
whether he had money to pay the feveral fums charged on his 
receipt. This petition was confirmed in parliament, and ac- 
cordingly writs iffued to the treafurer and chamberlains of the 
Exchequer, to know what were the judges falaries; who re- 
turned, that they had ufually paid the two chief juitices forty 
pound: a-yeat each, and the other judges forty marks: that the 
jultices of affize and king’s ferjeants had twenty pounds a-year, 
and the attorney general ten pounds. And thefe fums were ac. 
cordingly paid them.’ ! 


The writer concludes this part with feveral curious accounts 
relative to the revenue, and makes the principal of tlte national 
debt on Jan. 11, 1761, to be 110,604,836/. 8s. 2d. and the 
intereft 3,797,673 /. 15%. 11d. 


Vou, XII. December 1761. L 1 Art. 
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ForetGcn ARTICLES. 


Art. XIV. L’Eloge Hiflorique deM.ENe, li a [Academie Royale 
de Pruffe. Berlin, 


“4, UR readers who are acquainted with the merit of our in- 
genious academician, will undoubtedly be defirous to 
Know fomething of his family, education, circumftances, ftu- 
dies, and publications ; in all which we fhall endeavour to gratify 
their curiofity as far as we are enabled by the hiftorical pane- 
gytic before us. 


John Theodore Eller de Brockhufen, was born at Pletzau, in 
the principality of Anhalt-Benburgh, in the year 1689. He was 
defcended from refpectable parents, there having been an eftate 
in Weftphalia for above a century in his father’s family, and his 
mother being a Livonian of noble birth. Several of his ancef- 
tors had ferved with diftinétion in a military capacity, and his 
father quitted the fervice of the ele€tor of Hanover at the peace 
of Nimeguen, retiring to Pletzau, a bailliage, of which the 
prince of Anhalt had given him the government. 


The young Eller, whofe hiftory we are about to relate, re- 
ceived the firft rudiments of education under the direction of a 
private turor, maintained by his father ; after which he was fent 
to the univerfity of Quedlinburgh, and thence to Jena, in 1709. 
His father intended him for the Jaw; but a paflion which he 
exprefied for mathematical and phyfical refearches, foon altered 
that defign, and determined the young gentleman to follow the 
profeffion of phyfic. As Jena afforded no opportunity for the 
ftudy of anatomy, M. Eller was removed to Hall, and foon after 
to Leyden, -to finifh his education under the celebrated Albinus, 
and the learned Sengerd and Boerhaave. From thence he paffed 
to Amfterdam for the advantage of hearing the lectures of Rau, 
and examining the preparations of Ruyfch, perfons famous over 
all Europe for their {kill in anatomy and furgery. The tormer 
he followed to Leyden, on his being appointed to fill the vacant 
profefforial chair of the ingenious Bidloe, now deceafed. 


Having quitted Leyden, he fpent fome time in the mines of 
Saxony and Hartz, where he perfe&ted his chemical ftudies, and 
made aftonifhing progrefs in metallurgy and other parts of na- 
tural knowledge. - Qn his vifiting Paris, he attended feveral 
new courfes in chemiftry, under Lemery and Homberg, while 
he was purfuing his anatomical ftudies under the direétion of 
Pecquet, du Verney, Winflow, and acquiring phyfiological 
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and praétical knowledge by the affiftance of Aftruc, Hel- 
vetius, and Juffieu purfuing at the fame time chirurgical 
Operations under the eyes of Morand, Pyronie, and Dupont. 
Though every branch of medical knowledge, and particularly 
furgery, was fuccelsfully practifed in Paris, the reputation of 
Mr. Chefelden’s operation for the ftone, and the ambition of 
being known to the immortal Newton, drew Mr. Eller to Eng- 
land, where he arrived in company with the earl of Peterbo- 
rough, and remained for five months. 


Quitting London in 1721, he returned to his own country, 
and was immediately honoured with the place of firft phyfician 
to his fovereign, the prince of Anhalt Bertiburgh; but this 
not filling the meafure of his ambition, he removed to Magde- 
burgh, where he foon attraéted the notice of the late king of 
Pruffia, by whom he was made phyfician in ordinary, coun- 
fellor of the court, profeffor of the royal college of phyfic and 
furgery at Berlin, phyfician to the army, and perpetual dean of 
the fuperior Eollege of medicine ; employments equally honour- 
able and lucrative, which refle&ted no lefs credit on the patron- 
age of the monarch, than on the merit of Mr. Eller. 


It was now that he began to approve himfelf worthy of the 
royal favour, by the learning and addrefs of his numerous pub- 
lications, and the redoubled diligence which he exerted in his 
profeffion. On the acceffion of his prefent Pruffian majefty, 
Mr. Eller was promoted to {till higher employments; and in 
the year 1755 was created a privy counfellor, the greateft ho- 
nour to which he could poffibly arrive in his career as a fcho- 
lar; and the fame year he was appointed director of the aca- 
demy called Curieux de la nature, where, according to the cuftom 
of the fociety, he was introduced bythe name of Euphorbio. 
Thefe employments and dignities he retained to the day of his 
death, which happened towards the clofe of the year.1759, in 
the 71ft year of his age, while his faculties were unimpaired, 
and his learning, probity, and candour equally efteemed and 


admired. 
This is the fubftance of what we meet with in his Eulogie ; 


thofe who have perufed the tranfactions of the Berlin academy, 
cannot need farther information relative to the publications and 


literary merit of M. Eller. 


L14 Art. 
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Aer. XV. Du Culte des Ditux Fetiches, ou Parallele de l’ane 
cienne Idolatrie, avec celle des Peuples de Negritie. Paris. 


HIS parallel between the ancient idolatry and the ab- 

furd worfhip of the negroes, in the interior parts and on 
the coafts of Africa, is learned, curious, and ingenious, either 
confidered asa piece of criticifm, of hiftory, or of philofophy. 
‘The author, to whofe name we are ftrangers, demonftrates the 
depth of his refearches into the religious opinions of the an- 
cients, and the great extent of his reading in modern travels 
and voyages ; and though he is deprived of the honour of a 
place in the Memoirs of the Academy of Belles Lettres, for which 
he intended this piece, we cannot help regarding his merit ina 
light grea. . fuperior to that of half the correfpondents of the 
fociety. His remarks on the origin of material gods, and his 
explication of the manner in which rational. creatures fel} into 
fo ridiculous a worfhip, afford great entertainment ard inftruc- 
tion ; but it would be difficult to prefent the reader with an in- 
telligible abftrac&t : the curious will meet with fomething very 
fatisfactory on the fame fubje&, in the feventeenth volume of 
the Modern Univerfal Hiftory, of which we gave an account in 
a former Number of our Review. 





Art. XVI. Le Philofophe Payen, ou Penfée de Pline, avec un Com- 
mentaire Literaire et Moral, par M. Formey. 3 Vol. t2mo. 
Leide. 


HE genius, tafte, and erudition of M. Forinay, profeffor 

at Berlin, never fhone more diftinguifhed tnan in this fine 
philofophical comment on Pliny the younger. The fubject ad- 
mits of great latitude; it abfolutely requires knowledge and ta- 
lents equally extenfive, and our ingenious author has every qua- 
lity which can be defired in a commentator. A fingle fentence or 
thought from the Roman text, furnifhes the fubje& of a fine 
differtation ; and we may regard this work as-a curious collection 
of effays upon the polite learning, hiftory, chara&er, genius, 
manners, and cuftoms of the ancients. M. Formey’s preface 
is admirably calculated to entertain and inftruét ; the manner 
in which he ridicules the taftelefs pedantry of grammarians, and 
that pile of ufelefs lumber annexed to every page of the edi- 
tions of the claffics, diftinguifhed by the name of Variorum, 
difplays a fund of wit, taite, and humour. We have not room to 
enlarge upon particulars ; but we will venture to affirm, that 


this comment will merit the approbation of the earl of Cork, 
and 
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and Mr. Melmouth, the two beft tranflators of this, and pe:= 
haps of any Latin writer, in our language. Subjoined are two 
pieces of great eftimation to the republick of letters; the firft, 
entitled, Yraité des Dieux et du monde par Sallufte le Philfophe, 
tranflated from the Greek, with a critical and moral commen- 
tary ; the fecond, called Traité des Sources de la Morale, explain- 
ing how all buman duties are founded in nature, and we are 
led by nature to perform all the duties enjoined by religion. 
This laft piece is by a different hand. 





ao 


Aat. XVII. Difcours fur P Education, par M. Vaniere. | Paris. 


AL L that we find peculiar to this writer, is a declaration of 

his having difcoyered a fecret of extreme importance to the 
learned in general, and efpecially to that clafs of literati, com- 
monly diftinguifhed by the appellation of hackney-writers. 
This fecret is no other than the art of ftudying, without meat 
or drink, for ten fucceffive hours, without feeling any laffitude, 
cecay of ftrength, or depreffion of fpirits. Our author ac 
quaints us, that he never enjoyed better health than fince he 
practifed this art ; and we will venture to lay a bet, that many 
of our young gentlemen at both univerfities are already in 
poffeffion of the fecret ; namely, locking fait their doors, and 
, refigning themfelves to a profound nap for the fpace of time 
which Mr. Vaniere mentions. 
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Art. 18. Occafonal Thoughts on the prefent German War. By the 
Author of Confiderations on the fame Subje&. 80. » Pr. is. 
Wilkie. 


HE reputation which this gentleman acquired by his laft 
year’s preduétion, could not fail to raife the expectation 

of the public in favour of this pamphlet, which, in.our opinion, 
abounds with bold and melancholy truths, judicious remarks, 
and irrefragable arguments, to prove the abfurdity and the per- 
nicious confequences of our maintaining fuch an expenfive and 
ineffe@tual war in G y. He obferves, that ever fince the 
battle at Minden, the whole force of our efforts has been em- 
ployed in Germany. With forty millions fpent, fcarce a fingle 
new expedition of any valuable confequence to Britain, was at- 
tempted in two years after that time. Inftead of fending our 
forces again{t Martinico, we have been trifling near home in an 
L13 ifland 
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ifland without harbour and without produce, which we now 
fee, neither our enemies by the lofs of it, nor we by the poffef- 
fion of it, have yet found the ufe of. While fix millions 
have been fpent on the German war, twenty thoufand pounds 
only have been voted for the Eaft-Indian. Upon comparing 
the rates of the two treaties, it appears, that Britain pays as 
much money for twenty-two thoufand four hundred and four 
Heffians, as would have purchafed one hundred and forty-two 
thoufand Ruffians ; but that number of Heffians is far from be- 
ing complete.—He afterwards proves, that we pay by the year 
for every Heffian foldier at the rate of eighty-one pounds eigh- 
teen fhillings and three pence, befides the expence of fome 
other contingencies ; that the money fent out of the kingdom to 
maintain about feventeen or eighteen thoufand Heffians, exceeds 
the value of all the ecclefiaftical livings in Great Britain. 








‘ If the whale number of his majefty’s fubjects in Britain, 
Ireland, and the plantations be reckoned at eleven millions, ten 
millions at leaft of thefe confift of people, who have not forty 
pound a-year to fpend upon themfelves. Yet fo highly do we 
rate the fervice of our German mercenaries, as to fet the meaneft 
of them upon the sank of our lower gentry. Wherein had the 
whole poor of Britain offended, or what had an Englith day-la- 
bourer done againft the late parliament, that when he by the 
fweat of his brow can earn buta fhilling a day, he fhould have 
even that fall pittance taxed, to maintain a foreigner of his 
own rank at four fhillings and fix pence a day ?—-—-Will the 
reprefentatives of the Commons of England go on with fo un- 
equal a diftribution of the public treafure ? 


‘In the laft war, his Britannic majefty purchafed the pre- 
fervation of the Houfe of Auftria, which was effeéted by the 
peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, with the blood of his fubjects, and by 
means of the moft important conquefts of his crown, Thefe 
are not my words, but his late majefty’s. In the language of 
an admired politician, ‘* he lavifhed his treafure, and his 
troops, and facrificed the intereft of his kingdoms to reinftate 
that princefs in the poffeflion of the inheritance of her fathers.” 
Does any one doubt, but that we fhall equally condemn 
ourlelves a year after the next peace, if we fhould make the like 
facrifices to another German prince ; who probably never had 
it in his will, certainly never can have it in his power, to do to 
the crown of Britain any the leaft fervice ? 








« Are we then to break our faith with him? No. Let us 
faithfully perform every thing which our treaties oblige us to, 
and that we may do without being ruined for him. We have, 

| 92° 
tis 
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*tis true, by fuch a treaty as no age can produce an inftance of, 
bound ourfelves not to make a peace without him, upori the 
fingle condition that he will accept of our money: but there ‘is 
no treaty fubfifting between the two crowns, which obliges us 
to keep a fingle Englith brigade in Germany, nor to continue 
his fubfidy beyond the prefeat month.; None, 1 mean, of thofe 
which have been laid before parliament. But it is upon the 
faith of thefe only, that all grants have been made, of the public: 
treafure ; and no minifter, it is to be ‘hoped, has ever been fo 
great, as to avow the having firlt bound the nation by one trea- 
ty, and then deceived it by laying another before parliament.’ 


‘ What did we not hear from the next fett of patriots, of 
Hanover councils, a Hanover fteerage, and 4 Hanover rudder. 
Yet we have now literally freighted a veffel with Britifh gold, 
and fent hip, freight, rudder, and all to Hanover. The found of 
millions is grown familiar to us, and they who regard not ac- 
counts, may perhaps weigh our expences in the lump. I fpeak 
not upon guefs, but on ftrict arithmetic. The beft built thip 
of five hundred tons will not carry the weight of pure gold, 
which this whole war has coft us.’ 


We are forry we have not room to analyfe more particularly 
the compofition and contents of a fpamphlet, which, though 
unconnetted, and irregular in point of compofition, and in fome 
places exceptionable, every honeit Briton ought to perufe with 


the molt ferious attention. 


Art. 19. 4 full and complete Anfwer to the Author of the Occaftonal 
Thoughts on the prefent German War, with a Reply to the Con- 
federations on the fame Subje@. 8vo. Pr. is. Pridden, 


If the arguments adduced by this writer tended only to efta- 
blifh or difeufs points of, mere fpeculation, we fhould {mile at 
the dexterity with which he manages the weapons of fophiltry 
and evafion: but when we confider that the fcope of this per- 
formance is to puzzle and perplex weak underftandings, and re- 
concile the nation. to the intolerable burthens incurred by the 
expence of a German war, fo repugnant to common reafon, fo 
foreign to the intereft of Great Britam ; we cannot help peru- 
fing it with fome degree of indignation, as the work of an au- 
thor, who writes (from what motives we know not) againft the 


light of his own conviétion. 
We oughtin juftice, however, to obferve, that he feems:to have 


fucceeded in proving that the author of the Occafional Thoughts 
has greatly exaggerated the charge of our connexions with the 


langdrave of Heffe. 
L1l4 | Art. 
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Art. 20. Second Tooughts on the German War: Or, A full and. 
complete Anfrwer toa late Pamphlet, entitled Occaftonal Thoughts on 
the prefent German War, by the Author of the Confiderations on 
Same Subje@. 8vo. Pr. is. Burnet. 


This is another anfwer to the Occafional Thoughts, in which, 
tho’ the author differs from the foregoing in his opinion of a 
Spanifh war and fome other particulars, yet he ftrenuoufly con~ 
curs with him in his endeavours to make the good people of 
England believe that the German war was a neceffary diverfion, 
in favour of Great Britain, both with refpeé& to her own fafety, 
and her operations in America; in other words, to con- 
tradi&t their fenfes, and diveft themfelves of the privilege of hu- 
man reafon. Thefe efforts put usin mind of the ftory told of 
three collegians, Tom, Dick, and Harry. The two firft un- 
dertook to perfuade the other Out of his fenfes; and thus they 
executed their plan. They got into his apartment at midnight, 
when he was fait afleep, with a back-gammon tabie; and 
Harry was hnmediately waked by the noife of the boxes and 
dice. He heard his friends exclaiming in. their turns, ** Duce 
ACE———-Cing trois fizes quatres I take you up 
J] enter on that point five to three on the gammon-—wone, 
damme, &c.” Harry, aftonifhed at ‘what he heard, withdrew 
the curtain, crying, ‘* What the devil is the meaning of all this, 
my lads! playing at back-gammon in the dark!” ‘ Dark! 
(replied Tom) is the fellow mad? don’t you fee the fun fhining 
thro’ the window?” ** What is thy brain turn’d, Harry (faid 
Dick)? Haft thou flept to fo little purpofe, as to wake at ten 
in the morning, and deny the day-light?” Poor Harry, who 
was naturally fimple and unfufpicious, alarmed at thefe inter- 
rogations, began to rub his eyes, and at length called aloud 
in the utmoft horror, ‘* Lord have mercy upon me, I have loft 
my eye-fight!” His two friends pretended to examine his eyes 
in the dark, clapped on a bandage of black filk, and led‘him 
about like a blind beggar until their frolick was accomplithed. 

















Art. 21. A Letter from a Patrict in Retirement, to the Right Ho- 
nourable Mr. William Pitt, upon refign®ig bis Employment. 80, 
Pr. 1s. 6d. Vaillant. 


Thongh this well-written panegyric on Mr. Pitt is, in our 
opinion, not free from marks of ftrong prejudice and mifinfor- 
mation, yet fuch prejudices and miftakes are incident to men of 
the greateft probity; and the encomiums in this letter feem to 
flow from a heart warmed with an enthufiaftic love of patriot 
virtue. 


Art, 
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Art. 22. An impartial Inquiry into the Condu& of a late Minifter. 
8vo. Pr.is. Davis. 


A very fuperficial inquiry, replete with much virulence againft 
the charaéter of Mr. P , which furely can never fuffer from 
fuch feeble attacks, in the opinion of the difcerning part of 
mankind. 





Art. 23. 4 Letter to the Right Honourable Grocer. Totwbhich is pre- 
fixed an Effay on the Origin of Penfions in England. Inferibed to 
a newly created Baronefs. By a Liveryman and Grocer. 8v0. 
Pr. is. Pottinger. | 


Here is a good deal of farcaftic humour mingled with fome 
fhrewd remarks. His ironical arguments in favour of a Ger- 
man and a Spanifh war, he concludes in thefe words ; 


‘ Let it be the bufinefs of other kingdoms to engage in wars 
from principles of found policy and government $ but let it be 
our’s to proceed from no other motives but a real regard to the 
intereit of our friends, and a generous inattention to-our own. 


‘ From this it muft evidently appear, that the commence- 
ment of a Spanifh war, and the continuation of a’ German 
one, are effentially neceflary to the prefervation ef our national 
characteriftics; and that every real lover of his country fhould 
withdraw from any employment, in which he was not allowed 
to profecute the one with fpirit, and continue the other with 
vigour.’ 


Art. 24- 4 feventh Letter to the People of England, occaffoned by 
a late Refignation. 8v0. Pr. 15. 6d. Nicoll. 


The attention paid to certain inflammatory pamphlets under 
this title, during a difgraceful period of ad—-—n, hath encouraged 
other authors to hang ouf the fame fign to the public. . Of the 
Seventh Letter we may fay in the words of Shakefpear, ** Old- 
caftle died of a fweat; but thisis not the man.” 


Inftead of that cynical virulence which charatterifed the firft 
Letters to the People of England, we heve find a profufiomof 
panegyric. Inftead of reprobating all foreign connexions, we 
find this author ftrenuoufly recommending the profecution of a 
German war : inftead of ftigmatizing the k—— of P——-— asa 
common thief, he celebrates him as the greateft hero and the 
beft man that ever exifted: inftead of reviling his cotempo- 
rary authors, we find him perfuming them by. the lump, with 
the ftrongeft incenfe of praife. 


The fcope of this letter is to glorify M. P , juftify the 
German war, recommend the conquelt of Louifiana (which we 
2 own, 
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own, cannot be too much enforced) commence hoftilities againft 
Spain, and reject all terms of peace until the French aré 
wholly excluded from the fifhery of Newfoundland, and our 
German allies have received full fatisfa€tion. Such is the 
defign ; the execution is a florid rhapfody inflated with bom- 
baft, abounding with inconfiftency and mifreprefentation. 


Art. 25. A full Vindication of the Right Honourable William Pitt 
and William Beckford, E/grs. In Anf-wer to a fcurrilous Pam- 
phlet, intituled, A Letter froma Right Honourable Perfon; and the 
Anfwer to it, tranflated into Verfe. With Counter. Notes Hiftorical, 
Critical, Political, Sc. In which every Argument of that boafted 
Performance is Jubverted, and the Condu& of thofe Gentlemen Jet in 
atrue Light. 4to. Pr. 1s, Pottinger. 


Hac memini, et vidtum fruftra contendere Thyrfin. 


With refpe& to the drift of the farcaftic pamphlet, to which 
this isintended for an anfwer, we muft join iffue with our au- 
thor. The verfification abounded with ftrokes of rancorous 
malignity ; we fpoke of it as an extraordinary inftance of che 
freedom of our conititution ; but we apprehend that Mr, P-- ’s 
conduct wants not the juftification of a writer, whofe wit and 
argument confiit wholly in abufe and fcurrility. 


Art. 26. The Equilibrium: or, Balance of Opinions, on a late Re- 
fignation. By a Citizen of the World, refiding in London. 8wo. 
Pr. 1s. Nicoll. 


This author hath found it difficult to hold the balance equal 
when the fcales are empty. 


Art. 27. The Political Rewiew. Contain: mg an introduflory Reca- 
pitulation of the public Tranfa&ions ‘abroad, an Examination of 
the Propriety of renouncing Continental ConneGions; in the three 
Views of good Fait’, of Honor, and of Policy. With fome Re- 
marks on the late Negotiation of Peace, and upon the prefent State 
of Things. 8vo. Pr. 1s. 6d. Nicoll. | 


Here we find recapitulated, in a ftile and manner peculiar to 
this author, the chief arguments that have been ufed to prove 
the ruinous confequences of a German war, and a connexion 
with the king of P a. It is much eafier to point out the 
pernicious tendency of thefe engagements, than to devife means 
by which the nation may quit them with honour and good faith. 





Art. 
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Art. 28. The Cafe of the Britith Troops ferving in Germany. 
Humbly fubmitted to the Confiderarion of Parliament. With occa: 
fronal Remarks on the Fallacy of the French Hiftorical Memorial. 
8vo. Pr. 1s. 6d. Keaifly. 


With thofe arguments, which have been often repeated to 
prove the abfurdity of a German war, this fenfible and fpirited 
author has mingled certain curious anecdotes relating to the 
eondu& of our G n g——I, which an honeft Briton will 
not perufe without indignation. 





Art. 29. Sentiments relating to the late Negotiation. 40. Price 
1s.6¢. Griffiths... 


This author endeavours to prove, that a peace concluded on 
the terms lately offered by our miniftry, would have been‘at- 
tended with many bad confequences; that the object of the pre- 
fent war, was the fecurity of our American colonies ; an ‘end 
which would not have been anfwered by leaving the limits of 
Louifiana undetermined---he might have added, by leaving Lou- 
ifiana itfelf in the hands of France. He likewife attempts to 
prove, that fuch a peace muft have endangered Great Britain, as 
no fecurity would have been givén that the French troops 
fhould evacuate the Auftrian Netherlands: that the affairs of 
the Eaft Indies would have been left in fuch a doubtful fitua- 
tion, as would have furnifhed the French at any time, witha 
plaufible pretence for recommencing the war; and that the 
pra&tice of connecting the difputes of England and Germany, 
will always be an infurmountable objeétion to an advantageous 
peace with France. We are very forry to find our author has 
but too much reafon for what he has advanced in fupport of 
thefe allegations. 

The appendix confifts ofa lift of the French navy as it ftood 
in the year 1755, of fome authentic papers touching our Ame- 
rican difputes with France, and of an eftimate of the value of 
the imports, &c. of our fugar colonies. 


On the whole, this piece feems to be written with accuracy 
and candour. 


Art. 30. The Coalition: or, an Hiftorical Memorial of the Negotia- 
tion for Peace, between his High Mightine/s of C—m—t and his 
Sublime Excellency of H—-y—s. With the Vouchers. Publifbed 
by Authority of one of the contraGing Powers. 410. Pr. 15. 
Hinxman. 


We have not feen a more arch performance than this that lies 
before us, implying a fevere fatire on a late m r, typified 
under 
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under the title of his Excellency of H—y—s, conveyed in an 
ironical negotiation, between him and the D- of N 
intitled, His High Mightinefs of C m t. It isaclofe 
imitation of, or rather a parody, on the late hiftorical memo- 
rial, publifhed by the court of Verfailles'; and tho’ we will not 
cemmend the author’s candour, we cannot refufe our applaufe 
to his wit, humour, and vivacity. 











Art.31. 4 Peep through the Key-Hole; or, The Secret Hiftory of 
Some People, and Some Things. Sve. Pr. 1s. Hall. 


One fees at the firft peep this is an allegorical fatire on the 
manners, meafures, and minifters of Great Britain. If the wit 
were as obvious as the fruth it contains, we fhould recommend 
it to the encouragement of the public. When we fay truth, we 
defire to except fuch parts of it as relate to a late m r. 





Art..32. 4 Sermon on the Origin of Faith. Preached before the 
Univerfity of Oxford, at St. Peter’s, O&. 28, 1761. By John 
Rotherham, M. 4. Fellow of Univerfity College. Publifbed 
at the Requeft of the Vice-Chancellor and Heads of Houfes. 8ve. 
Pr. 6d. Sandby. 


The piety, good fenfe, and pathetic eloquence of the clergy af 
the church of England, was never more confpicuous than at this 
period. We have frequently had occafion to mention difcourfes 
that refle& honour on the facred funtion; and we may venture 
to recommend the fermon before us, as worthy the recommen- 
dation of the learned body before which it was delivered, and 
at whofe requeft it was publifhed. 


Art. 33. Almira. Being the Hiflory of a young Lady of geod 
Birth and Fortune, but more diftinguitbed Merit, 2 Vals. Pr. 6s. 
Owen. 


Almira is neither witty, handfome, nor engaging ; but fhe is 
decent, and may pafs in the crowd of general-acquaintance, 


Art. 34. Memairs of Mr. Charles Guildford. Jn a regular Se- 
ries of Letters, wrote by Himfelf to a Friend. The Whole founded 
on reai Fa&s. 2V¥ols. Pr. 6s. Withy. 


Mr. Guildford’s chara&ter and accomplifhments entitle him 
to a partnerthip with the fair Almira. We with them beth a 
happy voyage down the gentle tide of oblivion. 


- 


Ait. 
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Art. 35. All in the Right : or, The Cuckold in good Earne?. A 
Farce, in Two Ads. As it was agreed to be aed at a@ certain 
Theatre. 8v0. Pr. 1s. Nicoll. 


There is a glimmering of fpirit, a fketch of charaéter, and 
a vein of humour in this little piece; but we muft not look for 
decorum: and it is utterly deftitute of moral, unlefs the vir- 
tuous age will adopt thefe as moral maxims; that vice and folly 
are the principal ingredients in human nature; that adultery in 
either fex is equally common, fafe, and meritorious ; and that, 
therefore, cuckoldom is no juft caufe of uneafinefs and com- 


plaint. 


Art. 36. 4 Plan for the Extirpating the Venereal Difeafe: Ina 
' Letter from Mr. P to Lord B 8v0. Pr. Ws 
Freeman. F 
It muft be confeffed that a vein of humour runs through this 
jropofal, which we could wifh had been more ftri&ly con- 
fined withia the bounds of delicacy. 








Art. 37. The Idler. 2 Vols. 8vo. Pr.6s. Newbery. 


We are of the philofopher’s opinion, that the author of 
thefe mifcellaneous pieces was never lefs idle than when he 
was imparting them to his countrymen in weekly papers, un- 
der the appellation of the Idler. They poffefs a fund of ftrong 
reflection, fine imagery, and original fentiment; though we 
muft confefs the colleétion hath not the double property of ex- 
citing laughter, and infpiring wifdom, agreeable to the motto 
which the author hath unfortunately chofen. We perufed the 
whole with fatisfaftion, without feeling one impulfe to rifibility. 
As the public hath long fince ftamped thefe papers with appro- 
bation, it would be unneceflary to extend our remarks. 


Art. 38. A Treatife of the Theory and Pra€tice of Perfpetive. 
Wherein the Principles of that moft ufefal Art, as laid dean by 
Dr. Brook Taylor, are fully and cleariy explained, by Means of 
moveable Schemes, properly adapted for that Purpofe. By Daniel 
Fournier, Drawing-Mafter, and Teacher of Perfpe@ive. to. 
Pr. 5s. Nourfe. 


The author of this performance appears to have feduloufly 
applied to the laws of geometrical perfpeftive, which he, ex- 
plains with great fimplicity, and adapts to practice, and the ca- 
pacity of ftudents in drawing, who are not initiated in the my- 
fteries of pure mathematics. The moveable fchemes he hath 


introduced, are infinitely more eafy and familiar to the untiac- 
tured 
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tured mind, than the ingenious doctor Taylor’s diagrams on a 
plane, and the examples he hath exhibited of landfcapes, arid 
other objects put in perfpective according to his rules, are ex- 
tremely well imagined. 


Art. 39. Grecae Grammatices Rudimenta ordine nove 2c facillime 
digefia: ot, A New Greek Grammar, wherein the Declenfion of 
Nouns, and Conjugation of Verbs, are difpofed in anew, eajy, and 
diftin® Method. By Thomas Stackhoufe, 4.M. 8vo. Pr. 
zs. 6d. Dilly. 


This performance may probably be adopted with fuccefs by 
the fchools, as the author has borrowed freely whatever he 


found fuited his purpofe in preceding writers. 


Art. 40. An Addrefs to the ViGuallers of this Kingdom in general. 
To which is prefixed, a Poem upon Liberty. By John Matthews. 
8vo. Pr. 6d, Thruth. 


It is matter of great confolation to find, that neither impri- 
fonment nor indigence has been able to tame the patriot /pirit, 
or impair the loyal zeal of John Matthews, now refident in the 
prifon of the King’s Bench. It is a common obfervation, that 
we never know the true value of any bleffing until we are de- 
prived of its comforts. Mr. Matthews, who now groans in cap- 
tivity, is fo animated with the love of liberty, as to think there 
is not a man who would not chufe to enjoy it even at ' the rifque 


of lofing his wife. 


« Is there aman that would not rifque his life, 
His father, mother, fortune, nay dis wife ; 
Would court a fickneis, or a fhort-liv’d pain, 
For his dear long-liv'd liberty to gain ?” 


There is fomething, however, in the climax, that we cannot 
approve, as he feems to rate the lofs of his parents and his 
fpoufe, even lower in his confideration than a fhort-liv’d pain ; 
unlefs, by this.expreffion, he had nothing further in view, than 
an antithefis to long-liv’d liberty in the next line. 


In the body of the work Mr. Matthews informs his brother- 
victuallers, that all their diftreffes flow from the brewer’s fhort 
meafure ; and exhorts them to have recourfe to the juftice of the 
legiflature, that this grievance may be removed. If fuch a re- 
monftrance fhould take place, we hope it will meet with due re- 
gard, as we concur with our author in his maxims, that ‘ the 
world was made in number, weight, and meafure ; that mea- 
fure wi!l float a man up to the higheft heavens; but a falfe ba- 


Jance will fink him to the deepeft hell.’ 


Art, 
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Art. 41. Andromache to Pyrrhus. An Heroick Epifile. gro. 
Pr. 1s. Dodfley. 


Though a vein of tendernefs runs through this poem, which 
is moreover adorned with fome good lines, we cannot, upon the 
whole, pronounce it above mediocrity. Neither do we think 
the author has ftuck to his own maxim, that in this kind of 
writing the improbable fhould be excluded. He forewarns us, 
itndeed, in the advertifement prefixed, that Andromache was not 
actually in hell when fhe wrote this epiftle, but fhe. feems to 


have been at the laft gafp. 


‘I feel the hand 


Perhaps this was no more than a fwoon from which fhe reco- 
vered. She might afterwards pen the epittle, to fhew in what a 
quandary fhe had been, then make her will, and die quietly like 


a good Chriftian. 
Devant Dieu foit fon ame. 


the icy grafp of death.’ 





Art. 42. Fire: A Poem. Occafioned by the Devaftations of that 
deftructive Element; as they were found taking Place on the Pro- 
perty, and Manufcript Papers, of the Author. 4to. Pr. 15. 
Bird. 

If any man hasa right to fing Jnvita Minerva, furely it ought 
to be allowed this author, who, it feems, was unfortunately 
burnt out, by the careiefinefs of one John Thomas, a fervant, 
in reading Don Quixote in bed, we fuppofe, by candle light. 
Poor Thomas fuffered. for. his tafte, and was confumed in the 
flames, together with the furniture and other effeéts of this ele- 
giaft, whofe refignation and gratitude we cannot but com- 
mend. It is not, however, fo clear to us, that the lofs of his 
manufcript works was the heavieft article of the calamity. At 
leaft, we heartily join him in the following pious exclamation : 

* Bleffed be the Lord, indifferent fay, 

Who gave, and who, but what he gave, hath tak’n away !’ 


Art. 43. The Quack-Iliad: or, Sick Lady and Quack-Do&or, an 
Allegorical Poetical Tale. By Quartus Quintus Sixtus, 4to. 
Pr. 6d. Pridden. 

ridiculum acri 

Fortius et melius magnas plerumque Jecat Res. 





This waggith performance is a fatire on the condué of a 
r, whofe name was lately a theme of praife for every 





m 
tongue. 
We cannot help being affeéted at fuch a remarkable inftance 


of mutability in human affairs. 


Art, 
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Art. 44. 4 Tale. Canto the Second. By Giles Pouncit, Gent, 


4to. Pr. 6d.° Davis. , 


We have at laft found out the drift of this writér; which, it 
feems, was to explode the ufe of the heathen mythology in 
chriftian poems: but notwithftanding his facetious pro/cript, 
and continued endeavour to be diverting, humour, like a coy 
meteor, feems to recede as faft as he advances in the purfuit. 


Art. 45. The Mufe's Advice. Addrefed to the Poets of the de. By 
W. Woty. 470 Pr. 1s Flexney. 


Here is good counfel gratis, which, we hope, will have an 
Ye. anfwerable te the humane intent of the author. . Mr. 
Wetv, though a member of the law, difdains to take a fee upon 
‘his oceafion. Far from encouraging fuits, he not only gives 
his advice freely, in favour of a compromife, but an agreeable 


' 


treat ayia tie Dare 


re, 2k By iC. A foe. By J. H. A. B. formerly of Pem- 
bold! & olege e, Oxon. 470. Pry Is. Lewis. 


The pic wus infention of this writer obliges. us to wifh, that 
ve could beitow our applaufe on his verles, of which the reader 
ihall jucge + a-fhert ipecimen : 


¢ © woful change! O dire cataftrophe! 
What hellith witchcraft has prevail’d o’er thee ? 
hou god-like beam, thou breath of air divine, 
What poifon fullied thus thy illuftrious forine ? 
Has Satan’s envy ftol’p thy blifsful reft, 
And with ferpentine venom fcorch’d thy breaft, 
A murderer he when time its race began, 
Ah! too fuccefsful murderer of man. 
Reftiefs his malice burns till we’re undone, 
f.ffac’d Ged’s image and infus’d his own. 
His own infus’d, our love to hatred turns, 
Aad the fall’n creature its true glory fcorns, 
Loaths her beft blifs, difdains her higheft good, 
_And fpurns the bleflings of a bounteous Ged: 
“ Forfakes the fpring where living watefs roll’d, 
_ For (elf-hewn cifterns which ‘no water hold ;” 
Evernal truth, divine realities, 
Barter’d and fold for vanity and lies.’ : 


Sach verfes ate really enough to make one loath the moft 
wholefome precepts, and falutary doétrines. 


” 
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to the victuallers, &c. re- 
marks on 482 
—— (earneft) to the people 
of Great Britain, &c. {cope 
of, with remarks 311 
All in the right ; character of 
481 

— in the wrong; plzen of, 
with quotations, and com- 


-mendation 431 
Almira; chara€ter of 480 
AméYican gazetteer 5 recom- 


mended 229 
Andromache to Pyrrhus ; re- 
marks on 
Anecdotes relative to our affairs 
in Germany ; extraéts of, 
with remarks 450 
Annual regitter for 1760 ; re- 
flections on 145 
Anfwer to a letter to the earl 
of B—.; obfervations on 314 
(fail and complete) to 
occafional thoughts, &c. re- 
marks on 475 
Antonii Schultingii, &c. oratio 
de jurifprudentia, M. T. Ci- 
cetonis, notis illuftrata per 
Robertum Eden, &c. obfer- 
vations on 211 
Arcadia; burlefqued 403 
Arians and Socinians monitor ; 
ridiculed 158 
Armies, account of the moft 
common-difeafes relating to, 
by. baron Van Swifeten ; ex- 
tracts of, with remarks 457 
Arminius, fome account of 88 
Voz. XII. 








483° 


2 ope ep ow ox 


“A. 
CCOUNT of the ceremo- 
nies of the coronation of 
the kings, &c. defign of 167 
Addrefs to the authors of the 
two Reviews, ridiculed 399 


Authentic proceedings of the 
French king, &c. againft the 
Jefuits, &c. purport of 316 

Aviti epiftola ad Perillam, &c. 
recommenced, with a quo. 


tation 227 
B. 

Barneveldt, J fome account of 

88, 97 

Belleifle, decribed 79 


Box returned; remarks on, 
with a fpecimen 397 
Britifh gauget ; recommended 
228 
Byng, admiral, his cafe 292 
an 
Calculations, &c. relating to the 
various games played with 
cards ; ridiculed 159 
Calves, how to breed 38 
Canada, the importance of, 
confidered ; extracts of, 
with remarks, &c. 262 
Candid; part 1. fummary of, 
with remarks 131° 
Cafe of the Britifh troops in 
Germany ; Frécommended 479 
— of the late refignation fet 
in a true light; refle@tions 


on Soh 394 
Catholic league ; its rife S 
Cautery, obfervatfons on the 
‘ufe of 65” 


Cautions againft the immode- 
rate ufe of {nuff ; remarks ~ 
on 76 

Certain great man vindicated ; 
this performance ridiculed 

320 

Chambaud, Mr. his French and 
Englith di¢tionary ; remarks 
on, with fpecimens of, and 
recommendation I 


M m Charles 
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Charles V. and VI. emperors, 
fome accountof 6, 14 85, 
Charles XII. of Sweden, his 
character 334 
Chevy-chafe ballad, imitated ; 
defign and charaéter of 399 
Chriftian common prayer book, 
&c. defign of, with quota- 
tions, and refleftions 255 
&—— morality fuperior to hea- 
then 14t, 214 
Chrifina, queen of Sweden, 
fome account of  =—s_ 332 
Cicero, remarks on his writings 
214 

Clemency to brutes ; extrads of, 
and recommendation 49 
Coalition, &c. purport af, and 
character 479 
Cocks, the origin and barbarity 
of the cuftom of throwing 
at §2 
Cold, a treatife on, by J. 
Chandler, F. R. S. fummary 
of, with quotations, and ap- 
probation 419 
Comedies, why fo few new ap- 
pear 78 
Commercial treaties, diflertations 
on 196 
Complete fteward, by J. Mor- 
dant; heads of, with ex- 
tracts, and recommendation 
30 
Compulfive claufe, &c. confi- 


dered ; ridiculed 320 
Conciliad; character of, and 
{pecimen 397 


Condu& of aright hon. gentle- 
man in refigning, &c. {Cope 
of this piece, with remarks 

| 394 

Cou/fiderations on the expediency 

of a Spanifh war; remarks 


on 315 


Con/tantine, obfervations on the 
account of his converfion 
251 








i 
Coronation, a poem ; defign of 
; 403 * 
Crevier’s hiftory of the Roman 
emperors, vol. X. extraéts 


from, with remarks 259 
Crifs : remavks on 397 


Critical reviewers criticifed ; 
refleGtions on 318 
letters to 80, 404 
Criticifm upon modern notions __ 
of facrifices, &c. remarks 
on 73 
Crooked difciplée’s remarks, &c. 
ebfervation on 76 





D, 
Dalecarlians, their revolt 171. 
D’ Arnay, M. his private life of 
the Romans ; {pecimens of, 
and recommendation 43 
Dei/m, fome thoughts on, . &c. 
fpecimens of, with remarks 


230, 
Denmark, an account of 162; 
241, 243 


Des femis et plantations des ar- 
bres, &c. par M. Duhamel du 
Monceau; reflections on, 
with heads of, and recom- 
mendation 70, 

DeteGion of the falfe reafons, 
&c. contained in the fige. 
letters, &c. concerning Gua- 
daloupe, Canada, &c. re- 
marks on 78: 

De Wit, John and Cornelius, 
their inhuman murder 10i 

Dialogue between a great com- 

moner and his lady ; ridiculed 
329 

Difcours fur Veducation; re=. 
mark on 473 

Dort, fynod of 6. 

Du culte des dieux fetiches, &c. 
recommended 472 

Datch charasterized, 82; ac- 
count of their maritime. 

treaty 
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treaty with England, 1098 ; 

a glaring inftance of their 

cruelty 440 
E. 

Earthquakes, the theory of, by 
Mr. Michell, 16; two at 
London, in 1750, defcribed 

287 

EleGricity, experiments in 15 

Elegy, on a pile of ruins; ap- 
plauded 319 

Eloija, by J. J. Rouffeau ; re- 
markson, with extraéts, and 
recommendation 203 

England, continuation of the. 
complete hiftory of, by T, 
Smollett, M.D. vol. 1. and 
II. refle@ions on, with quo- 
tations, and remarks 283, 
335: ‘ 

Englifo verb, a grammatical] 
eflay ; extracts of, with ob- 
fervations 347 

Entire ceremonies of the coro- 

nation of king Charles IJ, 
&c. approved of 236 

Epifile to C. Churchill, by R. 
Lloyd ; fcope of, with re- 
marks, and admonition 160 

, by D. Hayes, 
Efq; defign and effect of 320 

Fpitre aux peuple ; approba- 
tion of, and {pecimens 22: 

Equilibrium, &c. ridiculed 478 

Effi fur etude de la littera- 
ture ; fummary of, with re- 
marks, and commendation 

57 

Effay on the art of war; appro- 
bation of, andextra& 124 

=——— on gaming ; remarks on 

320 





Effays on the important truths 


contained in the holy fcrip- 

tures, &c. character of, with 

a hint, and quotation 
213 


Mm 2 





EX. 


Evargelic union, its origin i} 
Every man his own broker ; 
remarks on, with extraéts, 
and recommendation 26 
Examen de la queftion, S’il ya 
en des Chrietiens a la Chi- 
ne, &c, unimportant 22¢ 
Examiner, a fatire ; recom: 
mended — 409 
Examples of the ancient fages; _ 
fpecimen of, with ftritures 
Extras from fuch of the Bad 
nal laws as particularly re- 
late to the peace, &c, of this 
metropolis, &c. by J. Field- 
ing, Efq; fpecimens of, with 
remarks 187 
F, 

Fadles for grown gentlemen 3 
_fpecimens of, with ftrice 

tures 
Ferdinand I, and If. emperors, 
fome account of 10, 13 
Fingal, an ancient epic poem ; 
account of, with fpecimens, 
and applaufe 405 
Fire, a poem; obfervations on 
483 
Fifh, {cheme to prevent a.fcar- 
city of _ 183 
Form of prayer, &c. for bap- 
tifm, &c. approved of 320 
Forref, capt, his bravery and 
fuccefs 342 
Frederick, prine@e of Wales, his 
character 288 
French, account of their trade 
in America 117, 196 
Frye, Mr. encomium on his 
prints of two ladies 313 
Fugitive pieces ; recommended 
398 
Full vindication of the right 
hon. W. Pitt, &c. remark 


on 447 
Funds, public, rules to buy or 
felt 39 
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Funeral difcaurfe, occafioned 
by the much lamenteddeath 
of Mr. Yorick, &c. charac- 
ter of 317 

G. 

Geography, new fyftem of, by 
A. F. Bufching, D. D. &c. 
remarks on, with extracts, 
-andrecommendation 237 

George's coflee-houfe ; cenfured 

76 

Germany, hiftory of 6 

Gomarifis,in Holland, defcribed 

$8 

Great Britain, complete collec- 

‘ tion of all the afticles, &c. 
which relate to the marine 

» in the feveral treaties fubfift- 
ing between her and other 

kingdoms, &c. recommend. 

ed, with extracts 196 

Greck grammar, by T. Stack- 

houfe, M.A. remark on 
482 
Greenland, an account of 244 
Grotius, fome account of 89, 


95» 97 

Guftavus Vala, fome account 

of 328 
H. 

Hau Kiou Choaan, or, the 


pleafing hiftory ; charaer 
s, and re- 
marks 37 
Heaven, a extracts of, 
with reficéiions, and com- 
mendation 33 
Hiftoire de Jean Sobiefki, &c. 
par M. Vabbe Coyer ; fhort 
account of 390 
fiftoricat ‘memorial of the ne- 
gociation of France and 
England ; fummary of, with 


of, with quotation 


vifion ; 





obtervations 388 
and critical life of Oliver 
Cromwell, by W. Harris; 


foecimens of, with animad- 
verfions 381 


: 





E -- X.;7 
Hifory of our cuftoms, aids, &¢. 
parts II. IIf. IV. approved of 
158; 315, 468 
See England. 
of the prefent 


—— complete. 








war ; ridiculed 108 
of the war in 
India ; cenfured 142 


=—— (univerfal) modern part, 
vols. 302 31, 32, and 335 
fpecimens of, with remarks, 
and commendation 6, 81, 


161, 321 
Humorous quarrel ; ridiculed 
236 
I, 
Idler ; rémarks on 481 


Impartial inquiry into the con- 
duét of alate minifter; cen- 
fured 477 

narrative of the reduc- 

tion of Belleifle ; ; character 

of, with an extract 79 

refleGlions upon the pre- 
fent ftate of affairs ; obfer- 
vations on 395 

Infermers, confiderations on re- 
wards alignedthem 187° 

Inoculation of good fenfe ; re- 
commended 316 

Inguiry into. the nature and de- 
fign of Chrift’s temptation, . 
&c. purport of, with re- 

marks 7 4. 

Interpretation of the New Tef- 
tament, part II. by J. Hey- 
lyn, D. D. quotations of, 
andrecommendation 120 

Intreduion aux fe&ions co- 
niques, &c. par M. Mau- 








- 


duit ; heads of, and com- 
mendation 7 
Toph, emperor, fome account 
of 14 


Ireland, the queftion of the pre- 
cedency of the peers of, in 
England, fairly fated; fum- 

mary 
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mary. of, with approbation 
182; conjecture about its 
firft inhabitants 406 
| le | 
Kegs miftrefs ;,tidiculed 410 


La quarta eloga di. Virgilio, 
{piegata da Guifeppe Barto- 
li; remarks on ° 225 

L’Art de la flite. traverfiere, 
par M. Deluffe; an account 


of 72 
L’Eloge hiftorique de M. Eller, 
&c. abftra&t of 470 
Leopold, emperor, fome account 
of mt 
Le philofophe Payen, &c. this 
piece commended 472 
Les antiquités de Metz, &c. 
approved of . 223 


Les charmes de Petude ; quo- 
tations of, with.remarks 147 
Leiter toR B , Elq; 
refle&tions -on, with. an ex- 








tract ) . 4 ae 
— to the-atthors of the 
Critical Review 80 





tothe right hon. the earl 
of B—— ; fummary of, with’ 





obfervations _ 304 
-—— (fecond) to, ditto ; cha- 
raéter of |) 396 


—— to his grace the duke of 

N -;ridiculed 315 
from a right hon. perfon 

to his friend, &c. verfified ; 
_ reflections an. 395 
to the right hon.. author 
of.a letter to a citizen, &c, 














-cenfured a 
to the right hon. W. 
P— ; ridiculed ib. 


—— from a patriot in retire- 
ment, &c. remarks on 476 

—-— tothe right hon. grocer, 
&c. character of, and fpeci- 
aah eR 
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Letter’ (feventh) to, the people 
__ of England ; drift of, and 
character 477 
Letters (genuine) to.a young 
Jady, &c. remarks on - go1 
Lettres Siamoifes ; cenfured 224 
Lex mercatoria rediviva; plan 
- of, with extra&s, and re- 
commendation 113 
Long life to their moft excel- 
lent majefties, &c. remarks 
on 316 
Love elegies ; remarks on, with 
fpecimens, and approbation 

6 

Love -verfes ; applauded = 
Lucern, a practical treatife of 
cultivating, &c. recommend- 


ed 76 

Luther, fome account of 7 
M. 

Mansfeldt, count, his character 

12 


Margaret, queen of Denmark, 
. &c. an account of 174, 325 
Marriage-ak, rife, &c. of 290 
Materia Medica, experimental 
hiftory of, by W. Lewis, 
M. B. remarks on 103 
Mathematical tra&s of Benja- 
_ min Robins, Efq; fummary 
of, with obfervations 267 
Mathias, emperor, an account 
of 12 
Maximilian II. fhort hiftory of 
10 
Medea, a tragedy; plan of, and” 
plaufe 296 
Medical knowledge, an inquiry 
into the means of improv- 
ing, &c. by Dr. W. Hillary; 

_ extracts of, with remarks 35,7 
Melanges de chirurgie; account” 
of, with remarks ae 
Memoire pour fervir a Phiftoire” 
de Frederic le grand ; cen- 
fured 156 
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Memoire pour fervir a Vhiftoire 
de ld vie, &c. deM. de Fon- 
tenelle ; recommended 219 

Memoirs of lady Harriot Butler; 


epitome of 363 
—— of Ninon de L’Enclos, 
&c. commended 445 





of Mr.Charles Guildford; 
remarks on 480 
(genuine) of the late ce- 
lebrated Jenny D—gl—s ; 
cenfured 158 
Mercbant’s Jawyer ; heads of, 
and recommendation 41 
Meretriciad; charaéter of 201 
Methedift, a comedy ; remark 





on 401 
Military officer, the qualities of 
125 


Mote, or infcription for hjs 
majefty’s wedding-ring ; cen- 
fured 236 

Murphiad; cenfured 229 

Mufes addrefs to D. Garrick, 
Efq; &c. cenfured 316 

Mufe’s advice ;commended 484 

Mufic, Grecian, the doétrine 
of, by Sir F. H. Eyles Stiles 

17 

Mutual ccnnexion between 
faith, virtue, and knowledge; 
obfervations on 140 

N, : 

Naval evolutions, &c. abftraé& 
of,and recommendation 427 

Night, an epiftle ; fpecimens 
of, with animadverfion 370 

Nupéials, a didaftic poem ;. an 
account, and quotations of 
this applauded performance 

. 452 

Objervations on the nurfing of. 
children ; remarkon 79 

Occafoual, thoughts on the Ger- 
man war; extracts of, with 
recommendation 473 

Ode occafioned by the royal 





gE: 2, 


nuptials ; introduced with 
critical candour, and a {pe- 
cimen | 231 
—— on the’fleet and royal 
yatch, &c. ridiculed 320 
O7/, an effe&tual cure for a vi- 
per’s bite 67 
Old maid,-a comedy ; plan of, 
and approbation 39 
Drange, brief. detail of the 
princes of 86, 99 
Oratio ex Harveii inftituto, &c. 
a Georgio Baker, M. D. ap- 
plauded . 401 
Origin of laws, arts, &c. by M. 
Goguet ;remarkson 399 





Parallele de tragiques Grecs 
& Francois ; remark on 225 
Patriot unmatked ; refle€tions 
on 313 
Peep through the key-hole; 
chara&er of 486 
Pembroke, earl of, his method 
of breaking horfes, &c. ex- 
traéts from, with remarks — 
igt 
Perfpedive, treatife of, by D. 
Fournier ; recommended 481 
Philofopbica]. tranfa€tions, vol. 
LI. part II. quotations of, 
with obfervations — 15 
Picklock; cenfured — 39 
Pigmalion, comédie nouvelle, 
&c. plan of, and approba- 
tion 152 
Plan for extirpating the vene- 
real difeafe ; remarkon 481 
Poem addreffed to his majefty 
398; differently charaéte, 
rized from the following 
on the royal nuptials, ri- 








diculed 402 
Patical epifile to , M.A, 
obfervations on 236 


Political review ; fcope of 478 
Proteftants, why fo called’ “7 
Purity 
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commended 395 
4 dQy 

Quack-liad ; tendency of 483 
R. 

Recueil. des differtations fur 
quelques . principes; de:phi- 
lofophie, &c. account of, 
with remarks 223 

Refiections occafioned by the re- 
fignation, &c. defign of 396 

Reéflexions fur Vhiftoire, &c. ap- 
plauded 224 

Religion, a poem; fpecimen of, 
and character 484 

and learning mutually 

affiftant to each other; extract 
of, with obfervations 138 

Remarks on an. addrefs to the 
quakers; refleAion on 320 

-——— upon the hiftorical me- 
morial ; fcope ef,). with ob- 
fervations 

- upon .2: popular letter, 
&c. ridiculed 395 

Remonftrants and contra-remon- 
ftrants, in Holland ; fome 








Remontrances au parlement de. 


Paris, &c. cenfured 226 
account of gt 
Retort ; tketch of, with re- 
marks 400 


Reynara’s profecution of Bruin, 


&c. cenfured 320 
Riding, rules for 193 
Right hon. annuitant vindi- 

cated ; defign of 314 
Rodolph Il, emperor ; fome 

account of 1 


Romans, defcription of their 
chronometry and diet 44 
Royal Englifh diGionary ; re- 
marks on 159 


S. 
Saggio di lettere fopra la Ruf- 
fia; plan of, and commen- 


133 


dation 


D< 
Purity of heart, wmoral epiftle ; 


392. 





Ev xX. 

Scotland; conjeture concerning? 
its ancient inhabitants and 
language 408 

Scripture prophecies ‘confidered; 
&c. remarkson - 1g56- 

Sthoolmafter’s repofitory; re- 
flections on 230 

Séafoxable addrefs: of a militia- 
man;.&c. remarkom 402 

Second: thoughts on. the Ger~- 
man war; burlefqued - 476 

Sentiments: relating to thelate~ 

- refignation ;- {Cope of, with 
commendation 479 

Serason, on the nature of war ; 
purport of 74 

——— at Oxford, by Jof. Simp- 
fon, D. D. extracts of, with 
remarks 138° 

at Oxford, by-T.. Hitch- 
cock, D. D. obfervations on 

140° 

——— at Oxford,'by John Raw- 
lins, A.M; remarks on°156* 

~~ at the coronation; by 
Robert’ bifhop' of Sarunt; 
‘ applauded 317 

at Oxford, by John Ro- 
theram, M. A: recom-- 
mended 480 

Sermons, by George Fothergill, 
D. D. fpecimens of, and 
approbation 462 

(two) on clemency to 
brutes ; extracts of, and 
commendation 49 

Snaff prejudicial to health and 
thercomptexion 76 

Soliloguy on the eve of a late 
coronation ; character of 

493 

Spain, its commercial treaty 
with England, clearly exhi- 
bited 197 

Spoufal hymn ; fpecimens of, 
with remarks 232 

Stocks, 

















Ly Na 2D 


Stacks, public, how to buy and 
fell - 30 
Sweden, hiftory of 421 
Swedes, their character 323 
Sydenham, a. poem; cenfured 
395 

ye 
Tale, by. Giles Pouncet, Gent. 
remarks on 402, 485 
Thoughts on the coronation, 
&c. purport of 158 
on continental. con- 
nections by marriage ; fpe- 
cimens of, with remarks 
178 


on imprifonment for’ 


debt, &c. character and de- 
fign of 402 
Threncdia Northumbrica; re- 
fiections oa; with an extract 
77 

Traite des accouchemens, &c. 
heads of, withremarks 68 
Traité des combats finguliers ; 
recommended 156 
——— des deux imperfections 
de langue Francoife ; recom- 
mended 223 
Treatife on the prerogatives of 
a queen confort, &c. re- 
mark on 315 


Bx X 
U. 


United Provinces, the hiftory of 
St 
Univerfal reftitution, a fcrip- 
ture doctrine; plan of, and. 
recommendation = 217 


V. 


Vegetable fyftem, by John Hill, 
M. D. vol. II. part I. re- 
fieflions on, with extraéts, 
2nd remarks 278 


Verfes on the coronation of 
their late _majefties, &c. 
character. of 235 

Viper, cure for the bite of 67 


W. 


Whales, the feveral fpecies of, - 
dekcribed 244 
Wifhes of a free people, a 
dramatic poem; character- 
of 400 
W offingtor’s ghoft ; remarks on 
403 
Woodftock, an elegy ; charaéer 
of, and fpecimen 76 
Woollett, Mr. his land-ftorm 
applauded 312. 








